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The Oldest of the A\rts. 


RCHITECTURE is the femme incomprise of modern 
art. Stroll through her sa/ov at the Academy, and you 
will find it deserted. Though the eldest sister of the arts she 
is held in least esteem. Brick and stone speak a jargon, or at 
best a halting message to most of us. Though passion and 
imagination may have forged the work from nothing, long 
study refined the profiles, and painful thought elaborated the 
plan—all these form but a sign that is not comprehended. 
People are housed cosily or splendidly, they worship in cathe- 
drals, they talk and listen in Houses of Parliament, they are 
enthralled by chamber music, they dance in brilliant rooms ; 
but just as men breathe the liberal air, and reck not of the 
constant gift, so the architect surrounds them with the appli- 
ances of a gentle life, unthought of and unesteemed. 

Sir Christopher’s epitaph in St, Paul’s Cathedral shows a 
confidence in the appreciative powers of the people which can 
hardly be justified. It is certainly a sublime economy—it 
saves a statue and provides an epigram. But those who follow 
its hint, and who do “look around,” do they understand the 
“monument ” which the cathedral makes? Have they any 


means of measuring the knowledge, and the wisdom following 
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upon knowledge, which went to make this building? Can they 
gauge, even vaguely, the invention, the constructive science, 
the knowledge of materials and methods, the teaching and 
direction, the troubles of finance, the heartburnings and dis- 
appointments, which are built into its walls? Have they ever 
experienced the reaction of fruition which must have come to 
the architect when thought burnt itself out on its work, and 
the result to the exhausted mental palate is but fruit of the 
Dead Sea? The mountains have been in labour, and it would 
seem there is born a very laughable mouse. Read the story of 
the struggles of Sir John Vanbrugh with the ferocious Sarah in 
the building of Blenheim. On the building of the Palace of 
Versailles, thirty-six thousand men and six thousand horses 
were employed day and night. Many of the workmen died from 
the exhalations of the excavated earth ; Madame de Sévigné 
records that, every night, whole waggon-loads of dead and 
dying men left Versailles. Read the legend of Eastern Europe, 
in which the architect, dismayed at the mysterious and repeated 
failure of his walls, vowed that he would build into them the 
first person who passed, and that person was his beloved wife. 
Such has been the passion of construction. May it not be said 
with greater truth of the walls of great buildings than of the 
sceptical sentences of Montaigne: “Cut them and they will 
bleed ?” 

To come down from history and romance to our own time, 
the architect has a task before him which is no easier than in 
the past. His opportunities are hardly so splendid, but his 
duties are more complex. Architecture has now to minister to 
a more diffused if a more prosaic luxury. It has to express 
“the complicated state of mind” of its more numerous patrons. 
It must be business-like and brutal; it has to combine the 
sentiment of a past age with the comfort of this. It furnishes 
“lascivious pleasing ” to the voluptuaries of the great capitals ; 
it may be a St. Simeon Stylites in masquerade, cr a Brumma- 
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gem medizval warrior ; it must be as quaint as a Dutch wharf- 
side, or as stately as San Clemente. Architects have now to 
deal with new wants and inventions, new conditions and 
appliances, and to please a public which, though not artistically 
critical, are autocrats on ventilation, sanitation, and the price 
of bricks, 

To return to the room devoted year by year to architecture 
at the Royal Academy. If the language of the living stones is 
not understood by the people, how much less interest will 
attach to the faint shadows of them in these black and white 
drawings. The modern tendency is towards the intimate and 
personal: in the achievements of the painter and the sculptor 
we see the handiwork and, as we believe, the character and 
temperament of the man himself ; but in a work of architecture 
we can perceive only the architect’s mind through the veil of a 
hundred handicrafts ; his force is an unknown quantity guiding 
the varying faculties and capacities of many men ; his person- 
ality is diffused in larger spaces; and his keen intention is 
blunted by the friction of other minds. In a drawing made by 
the architect himself, we certainly gain touch of the man ; 
nevertheless, architectural drawings are but shorthand notes 
and conventional indications of the buildings thev strive to 
represent. Still, draughtsmanship has been greatly developed 
of late years. Whether we look at the conscientious and 
refined work in the Palais de l’Industrie, or at the more 
sketchy and vigorous drawing at this season’s Academy, there 
is much cause to congratulate ourselves. The field of dry 
bones to which the architectural drawings of fifty years since 
might be compared has had life breathed into it; the struggle 
of the classicists and the romanticists in Literature has had its 
counterpart in this art, and out of the stirrings and commotions 
aas emerged a mode of expression more vital and sincere. 
Such drawings as are exhibited by Mr. Norman Shaw display 
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qualities which we can hardly hope to see excelled, and the 
gencral level of merit is high and interesting. 

If we turn to the buildings that are represented, there is not, 
it is to be feared, the same achievement. The style of our 
time, which must be lurking in some charming nook of its 
own, “like truths of science waiting to be caught,” is not yet 
crasped ; the sleeping princess has not yet been kissed ; Eury- 
dice has not been even “ half regained.” We see nothing but 
confusion and divergence of aim ; men are still groping in the 
corridors of the past ; there are many lucky captures of dead 
beauty ; but they remind one of a cemetery in the south, 
where corpses stand in rows in the finery of life ; they are like 
“Ballades of Dead Ladies” without the rhythm. But so 
much earnestness and striving must have its reward; perhaps 
unknown to ourselves we are in “the fair beginning of a time ;” 
perhaps the thirty years of Professor Kerr’s vision will bring 
what we are longing for. Never were there wider possibilities, 
never were the rewards more certain. Wealth, which is wedded 
to architecture (though not to architects), is greater and more 
widely spread than ever ; the spoils of all the continents are 
at our disposal ; with the knowledge of all the past, the wis- 
dom which still “lingers” may, at last, grow up, and weld into 
system and law all the talent and force that are now divergent 
and at cross-purposes. 

In connection with this relation of wealth to architecture, I 
will venture upon a quotation. Lord Randolph Churchill, by 
his citation of the /éur Indicum passage, has monopolized 
Horace for the present. I would rather fix upon the joyous 
times of Francis I., and draw upon Rabelais “For the 
fabric and furniture of the Abbey, Gargantua caused to be 
delivered out in ready money seven and twenty hundred thou- 
sand, eight hundred and one and thirty of those golden rams 
ef Berry, which have a sheep stamped on the one side, and a 
flowered cross on the other ; and for every year until the whole 
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work was completed, he allotted three score nine thousand 
crowns of the sun, and as many of the seven stars, to be 
charged all upon the receipt of the custom. The architecture 
was in a figure hexagonal, and in such a fashion that in every 
one of the six corners there was built a great round tower of 
three score feet in diameter, and these were all of a like form 
and bigness. Upon the north side ran the river Loire. The 
whole edifice was everywhere six stories high, reckoning the 
cellars under ground for one. The second was arched after the 
fashion of a basket-handle ; the rest were ceiled with pure 
wainscot, flourished with Flanders’ fret-work, in the form of a 
foot of a lamp, and covered above with fine slates, with an 
indorsement of lead, carrying the antique figures of little flower- 
baskets and animals of all sorts, notably well-suited to one 
another, and gilt, together with the gutters, which, jetting with- 
out the walls from betwixt the cross-bars in a diagonal figure, 
painted with gold and azure, reached to the very ground, where 
they ended into great conduit pipes, which carried all away 
unto the river from under the house.” This is only a coherent 
dream ; yet it is full of the pride of architecture, and of its love 
of wealth. But let us leave this drawing in words, and turn 
again to the actualities of the present. 

Inasmuch as Architecture fulfils the wants of its time, and 
expresses its tastes, it cannot be held entirely responsible for 
its defects. Its faults are not all its own. Having a wider 
basis than any of the other Arts in the necessities of men, it 
is subject to more influences than they are, and is more 
bound up with the movements of the time and the whims of 
the people. That more than thirty-five millions were spent on 
building in the United Kingdom during the year 1883 is a 
significant fact. It brings home to one that an architect has to 
be a man of business, of the world, as well as the dreamer and 
thinker. The artist pure and simple, if he is able to resist the 
fascinations of society, can live to himself ; his sensibilities need 
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not be blunted by contact with the common world ; he can be 
“like Hercules, still climbing trees in the Hesperides,” but the 
architect, poor fellow! has to leave his palace of thought to 
chaffer in the market-place; he has to play Autolycus and 
Hamlet by turns; it is Little Peddlington and Parnassus with 
him ; forty centuries look down upon him, and so does his 
Philistine client. The architect can say of his art, “ My mistress, 
when she walks, treads on the ground.” He must be patient 
with his patrons, submissive to the lawyer, strict with the 
builder, practical with the foreman, and persuasive with the 
provider of “high art.” He has, as every true man_ has, 
to please the ladies ; the history of the influence of women 
upon architecture in England has as yet to be written ; the 
subject has been treated in France by M. César Daly with 
the insight and lucidity characteristic of his nation. With all 
these qualifications, which may be grouped under the name of 
tact, he has to join an intimate knowledge of materials, methods 
of construction, and comparative cost. Beyond all this he 
has to have sympathies that embrace, and a knowledge that 
includes, the countless manifestations of the “supreme Caucasian 
mind” in the art of building ; Luxor and Pergamos, Rome, 
Ravenna, Rheims, and the banks of the Loire, may well con- 
sole him while he is contesting the claims of the builder for 
“extras.” 

To be a perfect architect would need indeed the perfection 
of all manhood ; his range is from concrete to “ the brightest 
heaven of invention.” He has to rule in the worlds of mind 
and matter. The mystic Swedenborg says that “in heaven 
the angels are advancing continually to the springtime of 
their youth, so that the eldest angel appears the youngest.” It 
was thus with the Angel of Architecture on earth in the past: 
may this springtime renew itself in the coming age ; may the 
age itself contain the revivifying influence ! 

But architects must not ignore their responsibilities. In the 
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last number of this magazine was a paper by Mr. George 
Aitchison, A.R.A., on “A Gothic Architect,” in which, though 
most genial towards the late Mr. Burges, A.R.A., he was not at 
all kind towards the style he practised. The “ pungent” reply 
of Mr. Burges can, alas! never come; if it could, whether 
“the walls of Jericho ” had fallen or not, there would have been 
a sound of trumpets. Imagination was the distinguishing 
quality of the work of Mr. Burges; it informed all he did, and 
rendered it above price. Mr. Aitchison admits the “simplicity” 
and vigour of his designs, though he speaks of what he calls 
“Gothic perplexity.” But let the style of the future be what 
it may, we owe—and Mr. Aitchison would be the last to deny 
it—a permanent debt to the fancy, the earnestness, the study 
and the enthusiasm which Burges brought to bear upon his art. 
To a cold time he brought warmth, and in a sceptical age he had 
faith. The quarrels of style are surely over. It is for archi- 
tects to accept all the good of the past. The best will thus 
surely come to the front; but even if one disliked a style, one 
could begin to love it if it gave us such a man as Burges. It 
is little less than a national catastrophe that no great building 
of his is always before the eye of the public ; such a building 
as he would have raised where Mr. Street’s Law Courts now 
stand. Alas! his design for that pile, which we reproduce as 
a frontispiece, must for ever take its place among the “ might 
have beens” of architecture. The responsibility resting upon 
architects, therefore, is to present a united front to the outer 
world, to pull together in any or every manner towards good 
work, and to strive after the “dignity and simplicity ” which 
Mr, Aitchison so justly values. “ Let us not to the marriage 
of true minds admit impediments. ’ 

English landscape is another of the architect’s responsibilities. 
It is late in the day to enlarge upon the influence of buildings 
uponscenery ; they form the human element, whether bad orgood ; 
but, if good, they are the expression of intellect in sympathy with 
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Nature, and make a crown that man places on the brow of his 
mother earth. Another trust confided to this heavily weighted 
man is the dignity and beauty of our cities. Irom the days 
when “ Ilion rose into towers,” to when the Temple of the 
Winds grew up in Athens ; and from Rome to the mysterious 
cities of Lombardy ; from richly-carven Nuremberg to where 
the Giralda, type of two civilizations, burns in the south—the 
architect has worked and thought ; and now the future of London 
rests with him in conjunction with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the jerry builders. “The gutters reached to the 
very ground, where they ended into great conduit pipes which 
carried all away,’ says the wise Rabelais—herein pointing out 
one more responsibility of the architect—the good drainage, and 
therefore the healthfulness, of our houses and towns. And this 
list of responsibilities might be extended indefinitely. Ienough 
has been said, however, to prove the important part that an 
architect has to play in the economy of every civilization. To 
him we must go for our temples, our homes, and alas! our 
tombs. And should the architect, wearied with the squabbles 
of life, with its disappointments, and its long withheld thanks 
and rewards, turn his thoughts to “ where beyond these borders 
there is peace,” he will behold an angel-architect measuring 
the walls of the celestial city, amid the splendours of the 
Apocalypse. 
BERNARD WHELAN. 
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The Kyrle Society. 


But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest muse, and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tossed, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows, 
Whose seats give weary travellers repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
““The Man of Ross!” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor outspread ; 

The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 

He feeds yon almshouse, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blessed, 
The young who labour, and the poor who rest. 

Is any sick ?—the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more.” 


HUS sings Pope of Mr. John Kyrle, a philanthropist, who, 
on an income (free of taxes) of five hundred pounds 
a-year, did so much to brighten the lot of the poor around 
him, that, according to Dr. Warton, he ought to be celebrated 
“beyond the heroes of Pindar.” This gentle benefactor, who 
Was a sort of poet expressing himself in deeds, died in 1724, 
aged ninety, and lies buried, without so much as an inscription, 
in the chancel of the church of Ross in Herefordshire. 
His name, which probably would long ago have been for- 
gotten but for that tribute in Pope’s didactic and sonorous verse, 
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has become the designation of a society formed for the purpose 
of making life less ugly and dull to the poor. Other societies 
exist to give supplies of bread, coals, blankets, and such-like 
necessaries to those in need; but this branch of the order of 
“Wyati della Miscricordia” comes to them with music, flowers, 
pictures, with decorations for the walls, and with gardens 
wherein to rest and breathe fresh air. When some seven 
years ago a practical public heard that a society had formed 
itself for this purpose, there were no lack of jests. “ Behold,” 
said amused utilitarians, “the poor ask for bread, and a band 
of lank asthetics comes to them with sunflowers ; they ask 
for coal and they will be presented with peacock-screens.” 
Jokes break no bones. The Society was not to be turned from 
its object by obstacles more tangible than a laugh. Knowledge 
of human nature, acquired by contact with it in its crudest 
stage, inspired this attempt to lift it by means hitherto neglected. 
Life is synonymous with feeling ; and existence bereft of every 
charming emotion, lacks one of the strongest influences towards 
its chastening and elevation. 

It was a woman’s heart that guessed how much might be 
done by ministering to, while educating, the longing every 
healthy human being feels for occasionally shaking off dul- 
ness and monotony, and for tasting pleasure. In December 
1875, a short pamphlet appeared, entitled “ A Suggestion to 
those who Love Beautiful Things, ” and signed “ Miranda Hill.” 
That was the origin of the Kyrle Society, as it has been that 
of other societies, since formed, of educated men and women, 
civing their time and accomplishments to cheering the toil- 
worn. “I put it to those who feel earnestly in this matter,” 
she wrote, “whether they think more might not be done, if we 
joined together to form a little society for the purpose of help- 
ing the great work of making beautiful places for the poor. I 
do not propose anything very formal, nor have I any ambitious 
projects. I only think that many would perhaps help if they 
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knew what wanted doing, and if they once considered seriously 
our great responsibilities in this matter—responsibilities in- 
creased by the fact that our towns are growing so enormously, 
and that there is less and less possibility of beautiful country 
objects being within reach of the poor in their daily life, as 
being beyond walking distance, and therefore that there is 
increasing need to do what we can in the towns themselves.” 

To effect this the writer proposed to find out, as far as could 
be found, what had been done, and what wanted doing, for 
beautifying poor districts, and to write a short account of the 
work done and required every month, sending this report to 
those who would join her in carrying out the scheme. The 
kind and amount of help given, Miss Hill considered, had best 
be left to each person’s own discretion, and must be given quite 
voluntarily. The name she suggested for the new society was 
“Society for the Diffusion of Beauty.” “We havea Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge,” she says; “it is quite 
as Christian a work, if taken up in the right spirit, to endeavour 
to spread beauty, since we look on beauty as of God’s appoint- 
ment, and as one of His ‘ministers for good.’” When, in 
December 1876, the first printed report appeared of what had 
been done by those who had answered this appeal, the society 
had dropped the somewhat cumbrous appellation its foundress 
had first chosen, and had taken the name of “ Kyrle,” after that 
of the man whose benevolent energy had flowed in gracious 
channels towards the poor, 

From October 1875, to the following December, the work 
accomplished had been done by a small community. A strip 
of ground had been redeemed from surrounding barrenness, and 
planted with flowers; some ugly buildings had been draped 
with creepers, the walls of St. Jude’s Church, Whitechapel, 
decked with panels of wild flowers, and ahumble institute was 
made gay with sketches of the country side. The singers 
gave concerts of sacred music. If some of the lookers-on 
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jested, others came forward with offers to help. A valuable 
acquisition came in the person of Mr. Malcolm Lawson, who 
freely offered to take the leadership of the musical branch, to 
drill and conduct the choir in the performance of the highest 
musical works. 

The Society now constituted itself into a formal body, ap- 
pointing a committee to manage its affairs, and dividing itself 
into three branches 





the decorative, the musical, and the 
“open-spaces.” Another start was given to the Kyrle Society 
in June 1877, when Prince Leopold consented to act as its pre- 
sident, and the Princess Louise as vice-president. Both royal 
personages promised to give more than barren patronage—to 
help the society with sympathetic co-operation. And this 
promise the Prince kept to the end of his short life, and the 
Princess is still fulfilling. The committee added by degrees to 
its list of names. It was headed by that of the Duke of West- 
minster, and graced by those of Mr. William Morris and 
Mr. Watts, R.A. 

Under the leadership of its briliiant conductor, the choir 
visited forlorn neighbourhoods, familiar with scarcely any 
music but that furnished by music-halls. It gave concerts 
composed of selections from classic and the best modern 
music ; it also began the performance of oratorios, and we hear 
in 1877 of the “ Elijah” being given three times at St. Peter’s, 
London Docks ; at St. Mary’s, Lambeth; and at St. Jude's, 
Whitechapel. That year also the decorative branch commenced 
its first important work, With the help of a handsome dona- 
tion from Prince Leopold, it ornamented the “ Bouverie Ward ” 
in the Westminster Hospital, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend ; and for the decoration of the “ Woman's 
Convalescent Ward ” in that hospital it received designs from 
Mr. William Morris. 

That year was also memorable for the “Open Space Com- 
mittee,” which now enlarged its efforts. Miss Octavia Hill’s 
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lecture, on the Necessity of Open Spaces for the People, at- 
tracted wide attention. A suggestion she made in that ad- 
mirable discourse, “that two or three people in London 
should throw open their private gardens one or two evenings 
weekly, for the enjoyment of the poor persons known to them- 
selves, and specially invited to come and walk or sit there,” 
was taken up. This gathering of the people in the open air 
was helped by the choir. Concerts of sacred music were 
given on summer Sunday evenings in pleasant gardens. We 
hear of the choir singing in the Temple Gardens to some 
young women assistants of large London shops ; of another 
concert given there to the poor of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The scene pictures itself before us: the fragrant 
gardens in the gathering twilight; the gleam of the mighty 
river beyond ; the musicians singing ; the listening poor. No 
wonder the world at large called the scheme of the Kyrle 
Society romantic. In truth its promoters wee romantic folk, 
as the romancist singers of the Middle Ages were romantic, 
as poets of all ages are to whom life appears bearing a more 
mystic meaning and aim than that implied by a mere struggle 
for existence. The beauty which decks the world appeared 
to them sacred as the trace of God’s hand upon it. 

We have sketched the beginning of the Kyrle Society, let us 
pause a moment to see how the poor, for whom its members 
worked, cared for the gifts they brought. Flowers and music 
were the favours that were at once in highest request. In the 
dull and grimy courts it was amusing and pathetic to see the 
efforts made for prolonging the life of the plants, and for 
ornamenting the pots that held them. A flowering hyacinth 
became the centre of interest in the household of a cobbler 
who earned with difficulty enough for the bare maintenance of 
his family. The petition for a gift of some moss to deck the 
pot containing the precious bulb, was, needless to say, granted. 
In a court close to Drury Lane the recipient of some daffodil 
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and primrose roots ingeniously manufactured a box out of bits 
of cork, and contrived a fountain to play over the golden 
blossoms. “This hain’t Star Court in the summer, hit’s Star 
Terrace,” said a scavenger proudly, looking round the court, of 
which he, too, was an inhabitant, and where his own window 
was adorned with a bower of Virginian creepers. 

From the first the manner in which the poor listened to the 
oratorios and concerts performed before them might serve as 
a lesson to more cultured audiences. Musicians sang and 
played their best to those listeners, whose sympathetic apprecia- 
tion was expressed by the shuffling of rough-shod feet and the 
clapping of ungloved hands, yet who did not interrupt the 
performers, but lingered as if spell-bound to the end. “ You like 
the music ?” asked a performer once, addressing a very ragged 
woman, whose expression of wonder and wrapt delight had 
struck her. ‘“ Like it, Miss, it like makes me forget there’s 
trouble!” Heaven bless that burdened heart! It had said 
what those who joined the Kyrle Society in its work cared 
most to hear. 

The decorative branch had also the reward it sought— 
acknowledgments of gladness received from the bright and 
calm decoration of the cheerless gathering-places of the poor. 
“It looks xodblc,’ said the members of a club-room in West- 
minster, surveying the once dingy walls, now ornamented with 
a dado, and with panels on which were painted flowers and 
birds framed in a moulding of black wood. Some of the 
committee, visiting the room a little time after, found the 
members ornamenting the reverse side of the beams supporting 
the ceiling. At Westminster Hospital the patients asked to be 
brought into the ward that made them “think of other 
things than their pain.” From these unobtrusive beginnings, 
the Society has grown and spread. Year by year it has 
influenced the dealings of the rich with the poor, the accom- 
plished with the ignorant, those possessed of all that art can 
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give to cheer and refine life and those who have no libraries, 
no pictures, no music, no gardens of their own. Yet Miss 
Octavia Hill, in the eloquent paper that she recently read at 
Grosvenor House on the Kyrle Society, tells us that there are 
still some hundreds of such rooms which ought to be decorated. 
She asks for “more volunteers to paint, more money to buy 
what is needed.” 

The musical branch, from a small band of singers, has 
developed into a highly-trained choir, numbering over seventy 
members, meeting every Wednesday to practise or to perform 
in the East End. That dreary waste has been explored by 
the zealous choir. “ Often the musicians,” Miss Hill tells us, 
“eo as far beyond Aldgate Station as that is from Hyde Park ; 
in fact, at Aldgate, they feel almost at home.” Last year four- 
teen oratorios and thirty-three concerts were given in churches, 
parochial halls and school-rooms. The oratorios have more 
than any other music attracted the poor, who out of the wretched 
streets have flocked in to hear “ The Messiah,’ ‘“ Samson,” 
“Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “the Engedi,’ Mozart’s “ Requiem 
Mass.” Teaching the poor to sing has become part of the 
musical branch mission. Five choral classes have been 
organized and started at Holloway, Stoke Newington, Hammer- 
smith, Lambeth and Wandsworth. Another musical branch, 
affiliated to the larger branch, owes its rise and main support to 
Lady Brabazon. Its purpose is to give concerts in hospitals 
and workhouses. Of these twenty were given between January 
and May last year, cleven more through November and Decem- 
ber. More singers and more performers, more funds to defray 
the necessary expenses of that important branch of the Kyrle 
Society, were pleaded for by Miss Octavia Hill on the occasion 
that we have alluded to. 

During these years the Open Spaces Committee has 
developed into being the largest and most costly branch of 
the Kyrle Scciety, in some instances doing work that is national 
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in character. Early in 1881, the late Prince Leopold, in the 
speech he delivered at Kensington, on the occasion of the 
Society’s first public meeting, drew attention to the labours of this 
Committee and to those of the Commons’ Preservation Society— 
labours which frustrated the intended sale of Burnham Beeches. 
The Open Spaces Committee directed the stir made for protect- 
ing Hampstead Heath, for securing Vicar’s Hill at Lewisham, 
and Pepys’ Hill at New Cross. The work of laying out gardens 
for the people in crowded and barren neighbourhoods, of taking 
the initiative, when need be, by calling the attention of vestries 
and clergymen to disused weed-grown churchyards from which 
the living are shut out—all this is actively continued. When 
these neglected enclosures are given up by the authorities, 
the committee see to their being properly drained, workers 
plant them with shrubs and plants, adorn them with broad 
paths, and transform the once dreary places into spaces of 
light and fragrant orderliness. Last year £700, received by 
Miss Octavia Hill as treasurer of the Open Spaces Committee, 
enabled the Kyrle Society to transform three churchyards into 
eardens. At Mile End, near Spicer Street, at Gray’s Inn Lane 
and Bethnal Green, these bits of “God’s acre” have lost, I 
think, none of their sacredness for becoming resorts where 
God’s own people, the poor, congregate in the pleasant rest- 
fulness and shade. 

As an example of the influence a spot redeemed from 
degradation and disorder, and restored to the reign of sweet- 
ness and loveliness, may have over the human lives dwelling 
near it, I give the following true story. The space redeemed 
from foulness and general hideousness was not so important as 
a churchyard, it was simply an inclosure in a wretched London 
court. When members of the Kyrle Society arrived to plant 
a little garden here, they found that rage, hatred, and malice 
envenomed every heart in that court, and inspired language 
of indescribable foulness. A fierce feud, caused by the killing 
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of an old woman’s cat some time before, divided the inhabi- 
tants. The cat had been the one creature the old woman 
loved—round it centred the affection of her heart. Accounts 
seemed to show that the cat returned this affection. It watched 
for its mistress’s return when she was absent ; slept on her bed, 
such as it was ; and shared what meals she had. One evening 
the old woman found her favourite lying dead upon the threshold 
of her room. He had been hunted to death and stoned. 
As she stooped over and recognized that it was her cat that 
lay slain there, a peal of mocking laughter sounded on all sides. 
The neighbours had killed it for sheer pleasure of giving pain. 
From that moment the old woman was transformed into a 
witch of fury : revenge was the only object she lived for, The 
court divided itself into sides for and against her. Constant 
fights went on. As the old woman came and went, her appear- 
ance was the signal for mewings, purrings, hissings—yjeers that 
wound her to a pitch of frenzy, and she fought with the 
strongest. Meanwhile she had not parted from her favourite ; 
its body lay in a wooden box under her bed. The door of her 
room, always carefully locked, allowed no intruders therein. 
The feud was at its height when the members of the Kyrle 
Society arrived on the scene. They set about digging and 
planting. Their movements attracted attention, and diverted 
interest from the single channel into which of late it had 
flowed. <A strip of ground was given to those who asked for 
a bit of the garden to take care of ; seeds and plants were also 
given, as well as advice and guidance in the work. After a 
while enemies began to make friends over the sowing of seeds ; 
the fights ultimately ceased. The old woman came and went 
unmolested ; an awkward shamefacedness might even be per- 
ceptible among some inhabitants of the court as she passed 
in and out. One day she came down; hitherto she had 
abstained from all intercourse with the members of the Kyrle 
Society, She now asked abruptly if she could have a bit of 
VOL, III. N 
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sround. It was not to plant; it was to bury her cat in. The 
petition was readily granted, and the best plot was allotted to 
her. The news spread, and was received with evident satisfac- 
tion. A hole was dug; the hour for buriai arrived. The old 
woman descended, carefully and tenderly holding the box in 
which lay her cat, and furtively looking about her. A train of 
neighbours followed her; a number had also gathered round 
the grave. The whole court had turned out to attend the cat’s 
funeral ; quiet reigned on all sides. When the hole was filled 
in, it was perceived that a large number of those present had 
brought oyster shells. With these they proceeded to erect a 
mausoleum over the spot where the cat lay buried. The zeal 
with which they went on with their task—while others went off 
in search of more oyster shells, until an imposing edifice was 
reared—told a tale of regret for the foolish and cruel deed that 
had been wrought. To this day the mausoleum of oyster 
shells may be seen in the little garden, blooming in the heart 
of that East-end court. 

Some of our provincial towns have started Kyrle Societies. 
Liverpool, Westbury -on-Trym, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Leicester and Glasgow have formed associations for bringing 
beauty to the homes of their poor. “ Bogies” which make 
provincial life dull, flat, and unprofitable, have lately been de- 
scribed. We can suggest no brighter remedy for the evzz that 
saddens many a girl’s life than that which lies in co-operation 
in the task of spreading everywhere the influence of beauty. 
It may weil be that the generous association whose story we 
have related reaps as much pleasure from the work it achieves 
as those receive from it for whom that work is done. 


ALICE CORKRAN. 
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Dante and England. 


(es year 1265 will be ever memorable as the date of the 

birth of Dante. The story of this scholar and soldier, 
great poet and politician, from the time he was cradled at 
Florence in the month of May 1265, to the time he was 
shrouded at Ravenna in September 1321, embraces the history 
of upwards of half a century of a very interesting age. But one 
episode of his life is all that we propose to treat of here—the 
connection between the Florentine bard and our own island. 
We will first turn our thoughts to Dante as an Oxford student, 
and then pause over the few passages of the “ Divina Commedia” 
in which he alludes to Englishmen and to England. 

Oxford’s title to claim Dante as one of her sons rests on the 
testimony of two Italian writers—to wit, Boccaccio and Giovanni 
da Serravalle, Bishop of Fermo. The former, whom we may 
treat almost as a contemporary of the poet—for he was eight 
years old when Dante was laid to rest—speaks of Dante, in a 
letter to Petrarch, as having found his way to Paris, and “ad 
extremos Britannos.’ Giovanni da Serravalle, whilst attending 
the Council of Constance in 1414, wrote a Latin commentary 
on the “ Divine Poem,” and we select from it the two following 
passages to the point. Speaking of Dante, the Bishop says: 
“He had a great love for sacred theology, which he studied for 
a long time, both at Oxford in England and at Paris in 
France.” And again :—“ Dante in his youth devoted himself 
to all the liberal arts, studying them at Padua, Bologna, Oxford 
even, and Paris, where he so highly distinguished himself, ‘that 
by some he was styled a great philosopher, by others a great 
theologian, and by others again a great poet.” 

Now, it is worth noting that England sent as its representa- 
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tives to the Council of Constance the “ Bishops of Bath, Salis- 
bury, and Herfoth, the Abbot of Westminster, the Prioure of 
Wircester, with other clerkis.”. We are told, moreover, that 
the Italian prelate undertook his work at the express wish and 
instance of two of the English bishops—to wit, Nicholas Bub- 
with of Bath and Robert Hallum of Salisbury. So that we 
may deem it highly probable that his assertions about the poct's 
stay at Oxford would rest on the authority of the English pre- 
lates present at the Council. Of these, Robert Hallum had 
indeed studied at Oxford, and was, moreover, Chancelior of 
that University previous to his election to the See of Salisbury. 
Others of the English representatives were probably Oxford 
men too, and, if so, they must have entered but a very short time 
after Dante had been there. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we cannot refrain 
from giving the following passage, describing Dante at Oxford, 
taken from that delightful work entitled “ Christian Schools and 
Scholars :” 


“It was probably some time in the reign of Edward I. that, 
among the 30,000 students who crowded the inns and hostels 
of old Oxford there appeared an Italian of middle age, of whose 
previous career at other universities we know no more than that 
at Padua and Bologna he had addicted himself to moral and 
natural philosophy ; that at Paris he was held to be a first-rate 
theologian ; and that, returning thither a second time, after politi- 
cal troubles had driven him into exile, he had held a disputation 
against fourteen opponents, had taken his bachelor’s degree, and 
was only prevented by an empty purse from graduating as master; 
and, finally that, both at Paris and elsewhere, he had evinced a 
marked predilection for the mystical interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. These are all the traces that he has left behind him 
in the schools, and yet how well we know him! The counte- 
nances of Shakespeare or Byron or Sir Walter Scott are not 
more familiar to us than the grand and melancholy features of 
Dante Alighieri, the Oxford student. Plain in dress, tem- 
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perate in his habits, polished and dignified in his manners, 
which were, however, dashed with more than a touch of sar- 
casm—a man of few words, given to long fits of abstraction, 
his form a little stooping, his sight early impaired by excessive 
application to his books ; something of an artist, and such a 
lover of music that, as he telis us, it had power to soothe him 
even in the worst of times, an exquisite caligrapher, as they 
attest who have seen his writing and describe it as ‘ magra e 
lunga, e molto corretta,’ a close and curious observer of Nature, 
and, above all, of the phenomena of the starry heavens; a 
perfect scholar, yet withal a soldier too, well skilled in all the 
martial exercises that became his rank.” 


Turning then to the “Inferno,” we there meet with three 
out of some six passages of the “ Divina Commedia” in which 
reference is made to our own country or countrymen. Whilst 
journeying “along the border of the crimson-seething flood ” 
of the seventh circle, in which fearful punishment is doled out 
to those who have done harm or hurt to their brother-men, 
the centaur escort bade our poet aid his guide, “the bard of 


Mantua,” pause 


‘‘Near some who at the throat 
Were extant from the wave, and showing us 
A spirit by itself apart retired, 
Exclaimed, ‘ He in God’s bosom smote the heart 
Which yet is honoured on the bank of Thames.’” * 


This “spirit retired apart,’ this “second Cain,” is Guy de 
Montfort, a son of the famous Simon, Earl of Leicester, called 
by the people “Sir Simon the Righteous ;” and the victim 
“whose heart he smote in God’s bosom” is his cousin Henry, 
the son of Richard Duke of Cornwall and King of the Romans, 
brother to Henry III., then reigning King of England. In 
all the journeys and travels and wars of the young Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward I., this Henry, his cousin-german, 


* In this and the succeeding quotations from the “ Divine Comedy,” we 
have used Mr. Cary’s translation. 
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was his inseparable companion; for, according to the old 
chronicler, John Capgrave, an Augustinian monk of King’s 
Lynn (at that time called Bishop’s Lynn) these two princes 
doubtless remembered the saying of the wise man: “The 
brother who is aided by a brother is as a strong city, and his 
judgments are as the bars of cities.” Now in 1269 these two 
princes donned the Crusader’s red cross, and departed with 
English troops for the Holy Land; for, says the same old 
chronicler, “the great Augustine in many of his works testifies 
that those who wage lawful wars, and for the most righteous 
causes, are very highly pleasing to God. Wherefore also he 
says, in his epistle to Count Boniface, writing on these things: 
‘Think not that no one can be pleasing to God who does 
service in the arms of war. They were used by holy David, to 
whom God granted so high a testimony of his favour. They 
were used also by many righteous men of that time. They 
were used by that holy centurion who said unto our Lord: 
Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst come under my 
roof. Think this when thou art arming thyself unto the battle, 
that thy courage, even that part of it which is merely bodily 
strength, is the gift of God; for so wilt thou determine not to 
use the gift of God against the Lord.’ Such is the exhortation 
of the blessed Augustine to warriors, that they fight with a just 
title, for a righteous cause, and with a righteous spirit.”* 
After warring against the Saracens for two years, the English 
army returned to England. On their way home Prince Henry 
halted awhile at Viterbo, and there he fell in with Guy de 
Montfort. The latter, it seems, bore the deadly hate of family 
feud for the excellent young prince ; and when one day Henry 
had assisted at Mass in the Church of St. Lawrence, and stayed 
awhile after the others “to give himself to prayer and devo- 
tion,” there rushed in upon him his cousin Guy and “ other 


* John Capgrave’s “ Book of the Illustrious Henries,” translated from the 
Latin by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, M.A. 
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children of iniquity,’ and there they basely butchered him 
kneeling before the altar, in “God’s bosom” as it were, The 
murderers were straightway excommunicated, and “ afterwards, 
having been harassed by many misfortunes, they endured the 
worthy penalty of their crimes,” The murdered prince’s body 
was embalmed and brought to London, where the heart was right 
“nobly enshrined at Westminster, beside the coffer containing 
the relics of the blessed Edward the Confessor.” And there at 
Westminster, “on the bank of Thames,’ Dante tells us the 
memory of this ill-starred prince was honoured. 

In the ninth gulf of hell, the home of the breeders of 
scandal, where dwell Mahomet, maimed and mangled, and 
many more “all o’er smeared with crimson stain,” Dante saw a 


frightful sight :— 


** A headless trunk, that even as the rest 
Of the sad flock paced onward. By the hair 
It bore the severed member, lantern-wise 
Pendant in hand, which looked at us and said, 
*“Woe’s me!.... know that | 
Am Bertrand, he of Born, who gave King John 
The counsel mischievous. Father and son 
I set at mutual war. For Absalom 
And David more did not Ahitophel, 
Spurring them on maliciously to strife. 
For parting those so closely knit, my brain 
Parted, alas !” 


The “father and son set at mutual war” are Henry II. of 
England and Prince John, afterwards King. Henry II., sur- 
named Beauclerc, the founder of the Plantagenet dynasty, one 
of the richest, bravest, most learned, and most powerful 
monarchs of his day, was nevertheless most unfortunate in his 
domestic life. He had married the rich and beautiful Eleanor 
of Aquitaine contrary to the wish of his father, Geoffry Count 
of Anjou. The latter doubtless remembered how, in his own 
father’s case, a marriage for beauty only brings regret ; for 
the old chronicler tells us in his quaint way— 
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“The fader of Gefry Plauntagenet wedded a wyf only for 
beute. He wist not fro whens sche cam, ne of what kynrod 
sche was. Seldom wold sche com to cherch, but nevyr abyde 
the Sacre. And when this was noted of hir husbond, he mad 
foure knytes on a day to hold hir stille at the Masse, and so 
they ded; but a lytil befor the Sacre, as thei held hir be the 
mantal, sche fley fro hem oute at a wyndowe.” 


From this we may judge “hir poore husbond” had _ but 
a sorry time with her, and Geoffry’s forebodings of ill from his 
son’s marriage were but too soon realized. The proud and 
revengeful Eleanor encouraged her sons to rebel against®their 
royal sire, and in this it seems she was aided by the troubadour, 
Bertrand de Born. The youngest, Prince John, the King still 
believed faithful to him, for he loved him much. When, there- 
fore, one day he was told that John had joined the rebel camp, 
he mournfully cried out: “ Now, let things go as they will; I 
care no more for myself or for the world.” He never recovered 
from the shock, and died a few days after of a broken heart. 
We can take leave of John, traitor now to his brother Richard 
the Lion-hearted, as he had been to his father, with the 
terrible verdict of his contemporaries: ‘ Foul as it is, hell itself 
is defiled by the fouler presence of John.” 

still traversing “the black infernal valley, the eternal prison- 
house” of hell, Dante sees in the last circle “shrined in ice” 
Alberto Alberti’s two sons who, though “ from one body issued,” 
had murdered each other. Our poet, discoursing on_ their 


crime, exclaims—-: 


“ Throughout 
Caina thou mayst search, nor find a shade 
More worthy in congealment to be fixed ; 
Not him, whose breast and shadow Arthur’s hand 
At that one blow dissevered.” 


He “whose breast and shadow Arthur’s hand dissevered ” is 
sir Modred, nephew of King Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon 
and of Igern. The old chroniclers tell us how Arthur being 
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summoned abroad, had left his kingdom in charge of “ Syr 
Mordred.” Sir Mordred, however, turned traitor to his trust, and 
usurped the crown. On Arthur’s return, to quote Sir Thomas 
Malory’s “ Morte D’Arthur,” “ Syr Mordred warred upon Kyng 
Arthur with wronge, and thenne kynge Arthur drewe hym with 
his hoost doune by the see-syde westward toward Salysbury, 
and ther was a day assynged betwixe Kyng Arthur and 
Syr Mordred that they shold mete upon a downe_ besyde 
Salysbury, and this day was assynged on a monday after 
Trynyte sonday, whereof Kyng Arthur was passyng glad.” And 
“Trynyte monday” being come, “the hoost on both partyes 
blewe trumpettes and hornes, and shouted grymly. And 
so bothe hoostes dressyd hem togyders. And nevyr was there 
seen a more doolfuller bataylle in no Crysten londe. For there 
was but russhyng and rydyng and strykyng, and many a 
srymme worde was ther spoken eyder to other, and many a 
dedely stroke. And thus theye faughte alle the longe day, and 
never stynted tyl the noble knyghtes were layed to the cold 
erthe, and ever they faught stylle tyl it was nere nyghte, and 
by that tyme was there an hondred thousand layed deed upon 
the down.” King Arthur armed with “the brand Excalibur,” 


at last 


“espyed syr Mordred, the traytour that alle thys woo 
hath wrought. ‘Now gyve me my spere,’ sayd he unto Syr 
Lucan. Thenne the kyng gate hys spere in bothe his handes 
and ranne toward syr Mordred, crying ‘traytour, now is thy 
deth-day come.’ And whensyr Mordred herde syr Arthur, he 
ranne untyl hym with his swerde drawen in his hande. And 
there Kyng Arthur smote syr Mordred under the shelde wyth a 
foyne of his spere thoroughoute the body more than a fadom. 
And whan syr Mordred felte that he had hys dethe’s wounde, 
he thryst hymself wyth the myght that he had up to the bur 
of Kyng Arthur’s spere. And right so he smote his fader 
Arthur wyth his swerde holden in bothe his handes on the syde 
of the heed, that the swerde persyed the helmet and the 
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braynepanne, and ther-wyth-all syr Mordred fyl stark deed 
to the erthe. And the nobyl Arthur fyl in a swoune to 
the erthe, for he was grevously wounded in many places.” 


Concerning this last combat of Arthur’s, another chronicler 
says: “ Strong was the battle and very hard the weapon-play.” 
Tradition tells us that Arthur was buried in “God’s Acre,” at 
Glastonbury Abbey. In 1186, Richard Cceur-de-Lion being 
King, there was discovered in the cemetery, at Glastonbury, a 
rich marble tomb, some sixteen feet under ground, and around 
the coffin was written in letters of gold, “Here lies the 
renowned King Arthur, who was slain by the traitor Mordred.” 
The old chronicler adds that the king had been laid to rest 
deep under ground for fear of the Saxons, who pursued him 
with ruthless hate. 

In the ‘“ Purgatorio” one, and only one, allusion to our 
own country do we meet. On the way up the purgatorial 
mount, Dante and Virgil see many famous spirits in a flowery 
pleasant valley hollowed out of the mountain-side. Whilst 
naming some others, the poet exclaims :— 


“* Behold the king of simple life and plain, 
Harry of Ingland, sitting there alone: 
He through his branches better issue spreads.” 


This “Harry of England” is Henry III., “ Harry of Win- 
chester,” as he styled himself, and the most pious of our kings 
since the date of the Saxon monarchs, It was his wont, 
so says the old chronicler Capgrave, to hear daily four 
or five Masses in succession, and when once reasoned with for 
not displaying a like love for listening to sermons, he is said 
to have replied: “ By the love of God, I prefer to speak with 
my Friend than to hear Him spoken about.” After a long reign 
of fifty-six years he died, and was laid to rest at Westminster, 
in the old coffin of St. Edward the Confessor. And the pre- 
lates and princes of the realm, gathering round the bier, in 
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turn laid their right hand on the marble-cold forehead of the dead 
King, and swore fealty to his absent son and heir, “his better 
issue,” who was away in Palestine fighting for Christ and His Holy 
Sepulchre against the Saracen foe. Such a good soldier was 
this King Edward, surnamed “ Longshanks,” that we are told the 
Saracens “feared Sir Edward more than any man alive.” It 
was whilst he was halting at Sicily with his troops, on his way 
back to England, that the sad news of the death of his father and 
son reached him. And here we must quote a quaint chronicler 
of St. Alban’s Abbey, who tells us how the King of Sicily broke 
the news to his royal guest. Having given a banquet, the King 
rose and said : “ Domine, non ero tibi boni nuntii bajulus, quod 
aegre sustineo. Dominus rex Anglia, pater tuus, et Dominus rex 
Alemanniz, avunculus tuus, et Dominus Johannes, primogenitus 
tuus, viam universi carnis ingressi sunt.” The prince succeeded 
his father as Edward I. The words of an old medieval writer 
support Dante’s praise of his being better issue, for he speaks 
of him as “the good King Edward, who reigns in our times and 
who has done great things.” One of the grandest traits in the 
character of Edward I. was his devotion to his wife, Queen 
Eleanor. The story of their love, and of the wonderful honour 
with which Edward treated his wife’s memory, would doubt- 
less remind Dante of his own passionate love for that Florentine 
maiden, “an angel of beauty and innocence,’ whom he had 
loved with a passionate love. It is worth while remarking 
too, as an interesting fact, that both Eleanor and Beatrice 
had died in the same year, 1292. ‘This favoured Queen, a 
Castilian princess, had accompanied her husband to the Holy 
Wars, remarking to those who strove to stay her purpose, 
“The way to heaven is just as short from Syria as from 
England, or from Spain, my own native land.” Returning 
from Palestine with great glory, the King and Queen were 
crowned together “at Westminster, on the Sunday within the 
octave of Our Lady’s Assumption,” in 1272. Twenty years 
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went swiftly by, when King Edward, away in Scotland, was 
one day suddenly startled by the news that his fair and 
faithful Eleanor was lying dead at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. 
He hurried away from the seat of war, and reacned Grantham 
in time to follow as chief-mourner the sad funeral procession 
which slowly wended its way by easy stages thence to London. 
At every town where the royal bier rested the heart-broken 
King bade a cross of splendid workmanship be raised as a 
memorial of his love and sorrow, and that passers by might 
be thus reminded “to pray for hir soule,” for, according to the 
old chronicler Walsingham, “she loved the English dearly, and 
was the support of the whole realm.” Thirteen such crosses 
were then set up, marking the thirteen times the procession 
halted during its journey of more than a hundred miles. Two 
of these monuments may still be seen,—one at Waltham and 
the other at Northampton. The remaining eleven were de- 
stroyed three hundred years later by the hammers of the 
English iconoclasts, The last halt of the funeral cortége before 
reaching Westminster was at a spot which was to be known to 
posterity as Charing Cross, for it was there that King Edward 
set up the thirteenth and last cross to his chere reine. 

Turning to the “ Paradiso,” we meet with a name dear 
especially to every northern English heart. The poet has 
reached the Sun, where “dwell the fourth family of the 
Omnipotent Sire,” a bright band of twelve blessed beings. 
Among them he marks St. Thomas of Aquinas, the “angel of 
the schools,” and Albert of Cologne, surnamed Albertus Magnus, 
two “lambs of Dominic’s saintly flock ;” St. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, is there too, and Peter the Lombard, “ the Master 


of the Sentences,” and 


“Lo! further on 
There flames the ardurous spirit of Bede.” 


The great Northumbrian Benedictine monk has _ himself 


summed up for us his own career in these words: “I spent my 
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whole life in the monastery of Jarrow, and, while attentive to the 
rule of my Order and the service of the Church, my constant 
pleasure lay in learning, or teaching, or writing.” The time for 
his ordination to the priesthood had not yet come, and already 
had his fame as a scholar and teacher spread throughout the 
land, and he was to be seen daily at the monastery schools teach- 
ing the six hundred monks of Jarrow and a crowd of pupils 
besides, who flocked from all parts to drink in wisdom and learn- 
ing from his lips. His learning was prodigious ; he was master 
of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues; he wrote Iengthy 
and learned treatises on Holy Scripture, astronomy, logic, 
grammar, geography, and medicine. What he felt about 
music we know from his own words: “Among all the 
sciences,” he says, “music is most commendable, pleasing 
mirthful, and lovely. It makes a man liberal, cheerful, cour- 
teous, and amiable. Jt rouses him to battle, enables him to 
bear fatigue, comforts him under labour, refreshes the disturbed 
mind, takes away headaches, and soothes the desponding heart.” 
Burke has styled Venerable Bede “the father of English 
learning ;” and the late Mr. Green bears witness : “ Bede loved 
his own English tongue ; he was skilled in English song ; 
his last work was a translation into English of the Gospel of 
St. John, and almost the last words that broke from his lips 
were some English rhymes upon death.” Moreover, he wrote 
commentaries in English on nearly the whole of the Bible, and 
translated into English the Gospels of the four Evangelists and 
the Book of Psalms. Touching the latter, it may be interesting 
to remark that the first duty assigned to every novice who 
wished to be a monk, was to learn by heart the whole of the 
Psalter, the name given to the hundred and fifty psalms of King 
David. This was obviously done to make up for the scarcity 
of books, which rendered it almost impossible for every one to 
be provided with an Office-book. Moreover, the Sacred Office 
had to be sung during the dark hours of the night, when even 
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at the most there were but a few rushlights dotted up and 
down the church, the sorry light from which would certainly 
never have enabled the monks to decipher their finely written 
Office-books, even granting they were all provided with them. 
So that the laborious task of the novice, rendered sweet and 
easy indeed by the magic wand of love and obedience, was im- 
posed by a very necessary injunction. At Lantwit, in Glamor- 
ganshire, there was a famous monastery as early as the fifth 
century, where dwelt a community of 2,400 monks, presided 
over by Abbot Iltutus, a disciple of St. Germanus, who visited 
England for the first time in the year 429. At this abbey, we 
are told, the praises of God never ceased day nor night, a 
hundred fresh monks succeeding each other at the end of 
every hour to chant the Divine Office, which was thus kept up 
all the livelong day and through the night. And this monas- 
tery was but a sample of hundreds of others with like aims. 
It was in speaking of these things that Dr. Johnson exclaimed : 
“JT never read of a hermit but in imagination I kiss his feet ; 
never of a monastery but I fall on my knees and kiss the 
pavement.” As for Venerable Bede, busy as he was with | 
teaching and writing, he was at the same time a perfect monk, | 
never seeking exemption from the rules of his Order. Above 
all, he was most careful not to be found away from his place in 
choir at the singing of the Divine Office ; for he would say, 
“Tf the angels did not find me there among my brethren, would 
they not say, ‘Where is Bede? Why comes he not to worship 
at the appointed time with the others?’” Such was Bede, 
whose title of ‘“ Venerable,” given to him while still alive, 
has clung to him ever since, to the exclusion of the title of 
Saint. 

Yet one other English name do we mect with, and then we 
have done. In the same “wreath of twelve blessed spirits” in 
which Dante places Bede, he sees “ Metropolitan Chrysostom 
and Anselmo.” Anselm was successively a scholar, monk, 
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teacher, and prior of the famous Normandy Abbey of Bec, 
and lastly Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of England. 
An historian tells us “ he had a soul pure as the Alpine snows, 
and an intelligence keen and clear as the mountain air.” 
Though he was one of the greatest philosophers and theolo- 
gians of his age, he had a child’s warm, loving heart ; and 
the author of the “History of the English People” tells us 
how “the sick monks in the infirmary could relish no drink 
save the juice which his hand had squeezed for them from the 
erape-bunch ;” and how, when he was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “a hare chased by the hounds took refuge under his 
horse, and his voice grew loud as he forbade a huntsman to 
stir in the chase, while the creature darted off again to the 
woods.” And yet this “tender sheep,” when yoked to the 
“wild bull,” Wiiliam Rufus, “a prince of lust and pride,” proved 
himself a brave and resolute champion of “ God’s rights,” and 
one of the greatest glories of that See that can boast of such 
names as St. Augustine, Lanfranc, Theodore, and St. Thomas- 
a-Becket—that See which has given to the Church in ancient 
days no less than eighteen Saints and seven Cardinals. 

But now we have long enough lingered over allusions which 
bring to mind the oft-told tales of history, tales the charm of 
which makes them bear a continual repetition. If so much can be 
wrought out of a few stray passages, what could be said about 
the “Divina Commedia” as a whole? In that great mine of 
rich thoughts, of historic lore, and of poetic fancies, every 
mind would do well to dip in search of the treasures with 


which it teems. 
JAMES FLINT. 
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An Art Collectors Love Journey. 


“Q@ COTLAND isa charming place to travel in—the stretches 
of hills and valleys present such expanses that one’s 
moral vision acquires a long foresight—and by travelling on 
rail one loses the picturesque incidents in the people’s working 
lives. Now it was delightful to see stout old women turning 
out from their cottages busy employed all the time knitting 
worsted stockings, and not losing a finger motion as they 
looked over their spectacles. Why, the stonebreaker never even 
lifted his eyes off the heap of stones, nor ceased swinging his 
hammer when the driver stopped at the cross roads. These 
incidents have a charm for me. In driving, a man escapes 
elbowing his way through crowds and stumbling against band- 
boxes ; besides, one has time to catch the local colouring.” 
Mr. Pembroke, who thus reflected, lay reclining in a phacton 
behind two horses on the highway from Edinburgh to North 
Berwick, He arrived from London in the early morning, and 
in the forenoon he was on his way to his old college companion 
and friend, Mr, Harrington, who lived in the northern town 
for the bracing air and the sea-bathing. They were steadfast 
friends, and frequently exchanged letters and ideas, and bartered 
opinions in the frank manner they had done years previously 
in their long walks as students. Now they had fewer ideas 
and less confidence to exchange ; otherwise their friendship was 
unaltered. 
“It is many a day since so many ideas took possession of 
me,” Mr, Pembroke warmly exclaimed to himself. “ Driving 
in a new country restores the glow of youth, Iam ten years 


younger since I stepped into the phaeton. My heart pipes 
with joy. The scenery sings with gladness, Country life is 
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best, it has a relish I never dreamt of. Every field is a garden, 
beautiful and sweet as an old English poem. Upon my word, 
when I go back I must drive from Maidstone to Land’s End. 
It will be more invigorating than poring over Dodsley’s ‘ Select 
Old Plays,’ and without a doubt I would pick up more useful 
knowledge. Ah, yes! one should be young as long as one can. 
Young ? a fellow must be young with love buzzing in his cars 
as it does in mine!” 

Farm hinds with their shirt sleeves rolled up were this 
September day cutting and trimming the field hedges and 
making the cuttings play fly with each swing of the hedge bill. 
They were too stubbornly intent on their work, or engaged 
filling their tobacco clay pipes, to turn round and look at the 
passing phaeton. In the grey wheat and yellow oat stubble 
fields, where stood old grey dovecotes, ancient women and 
chubby-faced children from the farmsteads were gleaning. The 
scattered rustic figures wrapped in shawls of faded hues, carried 
in one hand the “singles” of gathered heads, the straw ends 
trailing on the ground ; with the other they gathered the heads 
of grain and straws as deftly as pigeons pick peas; and their 
rustic chattering voices dozed in the air. It was a scene to 
take the thoughts to Jules Breton’s famous picture, to fill 
the heart with sweet old Biblical sayings and doings ; and 
towering above the red-tiled cottages stood massive grain stacks 
in the stackyard alive with farm hinds leaning against tall 
ladders seriously engaged heading or covering the stacks for 
winter. 

Mr. Pembroke approached North Berwick. Beyond the red 
field and the grey hilly links lay the Firth of Forth, full of 
colour with the September skies. The shores of Fife rose 
against the northern grey, with grey shores bursting from the 
Srecn fields ; and the clouded Lomond hill tops towered in the 
distance. The green smiling islands lying in the Firth, the 
May, the Lamb, and Fidray, were beautiful with the spray 
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dashed against their rocky sides ; the solitary Bass rock, white 
with solan geese and surrounded by an army of white wings, 
stands majestically in the deep blue waters, Nature looks 
keen and bright here: a freshness is both on land and sea. 
And inland the North Berwick Law, the giant companion of 
the Bass, erects its head amid the clouds and sunshine. The 
fields become less, the foot roads are covered with sea gravel, 
the turnpike bends suddenly, and at another step the phaeton 
seems to drive into the rocky harbour below. The horses, leg- 
weary and listless, turn a corner, and Mr. Pembroke is at his 
friend’s at Forth Lodge. The air seems charged with the sharp 
smell of tangle and seaweeds, The bracing wind gracefully 
tosses about the horses’ manes, and blows their forelocks from 
their heated heads, High spirits are in the atmosphere, and 
Mr. Pembroke doubts whether the zest, the keenness which 
thrill him, are not his own but Heaven’s. 

“You have done the distance within the time.” 

“Two hours and a half. How far is it ?” 

“ Twenty-two miles, sir.” 

“Now I understand why the northerners are so keen and 
sharp. The air seems pricked with needles. A fellow couldn’t 
sleep his life away here. A glorious place for clouds,’ he 
remarked as he looked along the coast line. 

The coachman moved the horses, clapping and patting them, 
and lifting their collars, and rubbing their reeking shoulders, 
and showering pet words as they turned their deep-toned eyes 
upon him. Mr. Pembroke added a crown to the fee for this 
additional incident, the pleasure the sight gave him he thought 
cheap. 

Mr. Harrington, tall and fair, with the wind tossing his thin 
locks, met him at the door. As they heartily greet each other 
you notice they are about the same height, five feet eleven, 
and scem the counterpart of each other, only that Mr. Pembroke 
is dark. They had often been taken for brothers. They stuck 
to cach other closer than most brothers do. 
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“You have a northern autumn paradise here,” Mr. Pembroke 
said enthusiastically, as he climbed the stairs. 

“We are quite primitive. We dine at two, will that be too 
early ?” 

“Not at all. The hour is classic, and I am glad that the 
ploughmen and artisans dine at it. A midday dinner makes a 
long day, and I want to steal a march upon time, Gabriel. It 
has been having the upper hand lately.” _ 

“When you are ready, Kit, we shall have a chat before 
dinner ; I want your opinion on a particular point.” 

“T also want yours.” 

As they spoke they studied each other keenly to see if there 
was any outward difference, if age was leaving his angular 
lines. 

Mr. Pembroke afterwards quickly found his way to the 
drawing-room, and if he expected some one he must have been 
disappointed. His eyes ran round the walls, and unexpected 
delight leapt into them as he looked on the water-colour 
paintings and black and white drawings. The former subjects 
were simple in design, and bits of incidents in peasants’ lives. 
They were fresh and real in aim, easy in movement, and delicate 
intone. They were by Israels, Maris, and Boughton, and they 
possessed that charming stupid peasant-like expression which 
comes only from constant labour on land, and patient working 
with horses and cows. Mr. Pembroke saw with a new eye, for 
he had learnt for himself the sad beauty of peasant life that 
morning. In one picture is a wearied grandmother returning 
home in early evening, with staff in one hand, while with the 
other hand she carries her straps on the shoulders, on which 
are swung a bundle of faggots; a stout pair of clogs keep her 
feet dryshod, and a snatch of a proverb, or a bit of weather 
lore hangs on her open lips as she talks to a little grandchild, 
carrying, too, a bundle on her back in imitation of her grand- 
mother. One feels the strong affinity there is between first and 
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second childhood. In another picture is a stout peasant wife 


with homely petticoats and grey linen jacket, engaged in 
emptying a basketful of cabbage-leaves among the pigs. In 
another picture, on the spring-green grass below the budding 
trees near the narrow river, walk two black figures, a stooping 
erandmother and a toddling grandchild, and at the ford a cow 
drinks, but is apparently disturbed, for she raises her head a 
foot above the water. You see how true to Nature the water 
slavers from her mouth, you almost feel the warm breath blow- 
ine from her wide nostrils and rippling the water, and you see 
how steady is the look from her deep brown eyes. In another 
picture a mother, with that full-rounded figure which a woman 
displays with drooping neck only when she has a child on her 
lap, sits on a stool in a thatched cottage garden with a stout 
shawl wrapped round her and a sick child. You see the 
colour of heaven, death’s herald, in the wee bairn’s chalky 
cheeks and bead-like eyes. The woman’s face breathes 
noble sadness. The delicate spirit of truth touched him—the 
heroism of peasants. The women figures touched him pain- 
fully, and the centre figures of all the pictures, he gladly 
noticed, were women. 

He was forty-five, an age liable to be impressed with strong 
feelings when delicately rendered. He was approaching the 
autumn of life, and this month, September, was approaching 
the autumn of the year. To-day that peculiar serenity or 
monotony which accompanies that age, like the gentle tran- 
quillity over the autumn grain land when partridges and hares 
possess the stubble-fields, had lifted its shadow from his heart. 
The vivid delights of love’s summer were, he thought, at hand. 
‘There was a warm glow of gladness about him. 

“Well, the heart’s longings are mighty strange!” he 
muttered, drumming his fingers on the window-pane, and 
looking seawards ; “if he knew it, Gabriel would think me a 
big fool to travel this distance at my time of life to see his 
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daughter. Ah! but she’s the finest girl in the world! I could 
pass my life with such a sweet woman, and count myself happy. 
Will the minx consent? Fain would I be married to happy 
Violet.” 

On the links the grey-cloaked woman-cowherd kept switching 
at her charge. His eyes rested longingly on two young figures 
nestling on a seat along the Downs. Was the ever old love 
drama being enacted there? Was it a comedy of tattling 
tradition to crack pleasantries, smile, bow, and then “ good 
day” to the hour’s humours? There a gallant lifted a lady 
in his arms over a watercourse on the downs, and straightway he 
asked, “ Is it a custom here to carry about fair ladies like sacks 
of grain?” A happy arm-load indeed, a pleasant custom ! 
But lifting Violet over a watercourse would hardly recompense 
him for this long secret love-journey. He expected to carry 
her off altogether. He had travelled expressly from London 
to engage himself to her. 

Yes, the few words he had spoken to her on the stairs con- 
firmed the deep impression she had made upon him a year 
ago. Her voice had even a richer, sweeter melody ; her eyes 
had a kinder, more tender, light for him ; she grasped his hand 
stronger, and—and, did she expect a kiss as she looked up 
gladly while he held her hands? What, though Mr. Pembroke, 
in the moment’s impulse, allowed his arm to wander innocently 
round her waist? Violet was twenty-six years his junior. 
True, he was as old as her father, but yet— 

“With her, life would indeed havea future. With her could 
I safely venture on married life; venture? Why, in faith, I’d 
gladly court it. This long pent-up love of mine for prints, 
pictures, and portfolios, will be well exchanged for such a 
noble slip of womanhood.” 

His heart was full of Violet. Her young face sent his 
thoughts rushing backwards to his own youth, to his high, 
probably foolish, ideas of woman, his solitary life upwards, 
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the fewness of his lady friends, and to his long and unspoken 
admiration for a young lady whose life lay near his own, but 
whom his doubting, hesitating admiration allowed to drift 
asunder. Those were shy days indced, and then he was play- 
ing with love. Now he was in earnest. He had travelled 
fully four hundred miles on purpose to see Violet, and then 
told a falsehood by way of excuse. His excuse was that he 
had heard about a lot of old prints in Edinburgh, and he 
wanted to speak to a publisher there at the same time about a 
contemplated book on the “ Border Ballads,” a bright work on a 
brave subject, and a corrective, he thought, to the insipid pages 
of dreary writing about hillside melancholies and pastoral 
solitudes. Heroes of romance had been slain in those glades, 
and so forsooth they must be melancholy! 

He was on the threshold of a personal revolution. The 
pleasure of living and loving was a new poem in a new land. 
He was flushed with high spirits. He was alert, he turned 
quicker on his heels, his eyes had a keener look, eyes that had 
formerly the steady quietude of an art collector. 

High spirits see with glee, as Mr. Pembroke saw this day the 
sunlight leaping across the sea, resting along the beach, and on 
the fishing boats, with brown sails riding for the harbour, the 
yachts bending to the wind and dipping to the waves as they 
scud across the blue sea, and the seagulls crying and swiftly 
diving in the waves and rising with sunlight shining from their 
downy breasts. High spirits were in the air and on the Firth. 
He was on the tiptoe of excitement. He even read spirits in 
the smoke trailing in the wake of a steamer. He was all 
alive, he was wide awake with love. Nature responds to our 
various feelings. Nature is our heart’s dictionary, her pages 
disclose meanings wherever we turn. The mystery of equal 
broad sunlight gives the jaded lover spirits, and the calm moon- 
light humours him with phantasies. 

“Now tell me about your latest doings in literature, and 
your latest purchases of pictures, Kit. A fellow vegetates here 
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with the local gossip and the local newspapers. I like to get 
a filip of life from the city.” 

“You know the debating society question about pursuit and 
possession. I believe I have sucked all the pleasure which 
my paintings can give. They are only milestones in my life. 
I am thinking of sending them to the hammer. They may 
serve as milestones for others. One may come miles, you 
know, and travel in a circle.” Mr. Pembroke spoke playfully 
and spiritedly, in fact, exultantly. 

“Dear me! You used to say it was sacrilege to sell 
pictures, and that you would as soon think of bartering your 
opinions! You have been so happy with them.” 

“A picture is no longer valuable to me when I have mastered 
its ideas ; then they are in my head and can the easier be carried 
about. There are few books I now want to buy. And here’s 
what I have discovered, possessing pictures is not possessing 
happiness. Besides, my pictures are too petty, too ideal, too 
fanciful. One outgrows that ; one gets one’s eyes opened to the 
realities or the happiness of life. Now the pictures I would at 
present buy would be simple, picturesque subjects of every-day 
life as seen from any hedgerow, such as a grey lime kiln burning 
in October, with clouds of smoke, and a labouring man probably 
yoking a horse and cart; or a coalpit in early morning, with 
groups of colliers with dirty clothes and refreshed limbs waiting 
their turn to descend. As seen by me, they would be graphic 
and picturesque in their strong colours and strong figures in grey 
and brown, These are subjects a living man and not an anti- 
quary should paint. They are subjects of the century.” Mr. 
Pembroke’s love for Violet had at once revolutionized his art 
Opinions ; his love lent him young fresh eyes. He rejoiced in 
the boldness of his new opinions. 

“You are romantic still,” said his companion, who had 
listened with an amused heart to the burst of new ideas. 
“ Have you wearied of your studies and books as you have of 
your pictures ?” 
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“One wearies of some things quicker than others, and 
certainly of fashionable paintings. One wearies for something 
dearer—I don’t mean more expensive—and closer to one’s 
heart (than running lines, opaque skies, and skilful colour- 
ing.” | 

“But then there are your studies! What about your books 
on slang and Ballads? They are near your heart and you 
should give us some picturesque writing.” 

“The first I found to be too vulgar, and the second too 
commonplace. I don’t now desire to be considered an authority 
on slang. One subject vastly interests me at present, and that 
is the loneliness or isolation of Shakespeare’s Kings from all 
human sympathy or life, contrasted with their craving for the 
sweets and joys of common humanity which the dramatist denied 
them. This far apartness of the throne from the ordinary sweets 
of existence is astoundingly brought out in the Richards, in 
Hamiet the King, in King Lear. Shakespeare was a mighty 
prophet, as one now reads these sad lines in the light of eastern 
monarchs and western Presidents. I would like to have my 
say on this pathetic subject ; I could treat it picturesquely.” 

“Yes, your task has always been odd. You have always 
admired ruins damp with ivy and moulded with lichen. There's 
nothing like ruins in literature, except tattered ballads.” 

“Once I loved a ballad even too well. But the servant in 
‘The Winter’s Tale’ has best described the ballad-lover and 
the fascination of ballads. Ballads are ever delightful, but the 
heart craves for something warmer than ballads.” 

“Well, well,” sighed Mr. Harrington, as a middle-aged 
gentleman is apt to do, when the conversation gets beyond his 
sympathy. “I counted upon your assistance in two subjects 
I have taken up in a casual way since I came north, very 
interesting they are historically. The first is—now don’t 
laugh—dovecotes. Really they are quaint and effective. Old 
buildings generally are. The second is the village cross in its 
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various designs.* If the village crosses we possess had been 
in Brittany, the French Academy would certainly have preserved 
their history and associations in a manner worthy of them. 
Ah! we English are now so radical, These memorials of 
past ages are of no mercantile value to the shopkeepers and 
farmers who hold the national votes.” 

A year ago, Mr. Pembroke, to use a common phrase, would 
have leapt at this proposal. Then his thoughts were in the 
past when he enjoyed converse with old writers such as Dugdale 
and Fuller. He read numbers of the old Sfectator as 
regularly as he read the second articles of the Saturday Review. 
To-day his thoughts were with the present. He was as keen 
and alive to his pulse-beats as you are when striking out in 
physical joy amid the sea-waves. Now his interest is in the 
circle of time we call to-day, as much as that of a candidate for 
parliamentary honours is on the polling day. Is it possible 
that an antiquary can be so suddenly modernized ? 

“My dear Harrington, you will find it more profitable to 
shoot the pigeons of the dovecotes or buy the village crosses 
and stick them in your garden! This is an age of romances 
and elopements, not of dovecotes and village crosses! The 
one breaks up a field and the other a street ; they are both pests.” 

“Well, well; I see my daughter and you have the like 
Opinions.” 

“T am glad ; women have unerring instincts.” He was not 
in the habit of talking enthusiastically about women, but when 
he said somewhat firmly, “ One with the sweetness and liveliness 
of Violet would pitch any man’s life upon a happy spot,” he 
meant more than the words. 

“Young fellows are selfish, and envious of a father’s pleasure 
in a daughter’s company. <A young spirited lover can sce no 


* . . . . 
Both quaint dovecotes and village crosses abound in this country, and 
the designs vary every five miles. Something should be done for them now 
in East Lothian. 
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difficulties, and expects an immediate answer, as if he were 
wanting to rent a mansion. If Ethel” (his late wife) “had but 
lived, this worry would have been taken off my shoulders,” 

“Young fellows love women as they love their successful 
racchorses—so long as they are talked about.” 

“Ah! you don’t understand,” said Mr. Harrington, with a 
smile which caused his eyebrows to rise simultaneously with 
his hands ; “women love men for the pleasure of loving.” 

“Tt is a weakness which young fellows take advantage of,” 
remarked Mr. Pembroke, with a faint attempt to imitate his 
friend. 

“ Harry has talent, a touch of genius, and patience with 
details ; he is a stamp of man that will shine at the Bar. 
Twenty-seven is a lucky age to wed, though he does not 
require to marry to convince attorneys he isa safe man. Yet 
[ am not satisfied about the bill scandal.” 

“Harry? Is he then a son of old Harry ?” Mr. Pembroke 
asked nervously. 

“Harry? why, of course, your late ward—Harry Wyatt. 
You said he never gave you a thought.” 

“Ih? > Has he spoken to Violet ? What does she think of 
him, Gabriel ?” more nervously, stroking his shaven face. 

“Violet, dear Kit is her father’s child. My daughter is 
generous and truc-hearted, Beatrice’s miniature. She is quick 
and sympathetic, and understands by signs and the eyes.” 

“Yes, I follow you ; but has he spoken to her? Does he 
know her so well ?” He spoke eagerly, anxiously. 

‘‘My dear fellow, one has only to be introduced nowadays 
to enable one to propose. I don’t yet understand, I can only 
fancy, what whim it was that made her bring me so far north 
among the frosty stars. It may have been something or other 
about Harry, but you know it’s at an end. Yes, it’s settled, 
or else I fancy I should not have been here for twelve 
months,” 
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“You may not understand,” Mr. Pembroke spoke in a low 
anxious voice. “She may only have put him on his trial.” 

“Generous fellow! You forget the scandal about the bill 
which he signed and dishonoured! I can place no confidence 
in the man who deals in bills. No; you and I saw the evils at 
Oriel. Violet knows my opinions, and shares them.” Mr. 
Harrington talked with the ease and pleasure with which men 
speak of bygone subjects they think can never recur again. 
He even said good-humouredly, “No, no, I don’t want to 
marry Violet to a billbroker.” 

“You are right; bills or pretty faces are too slight com- 
panions for happiness, Gabriel.” Mr. Pembroke recovered his 
happiness, laughed somewhat nervously, and clapped his friend 
on the shoulder by way of agreement in his opinions. He was 
so glad on hearing that Violet was not even engaged ; the road 
was clear to him. 

Violet came in with a geranium set against a green leaf, and 
placed it in Mr. Pembroke’s coat with a pleasant smile. He 
looked down at her gentle figure. He could see nothing but 
soft brown hair rippling in waves over a gentle forehead ; 
beneath was a nose which bore some strength of character; and 
below that he fancied he saw a pair of pouting ruby lips 
trembling with girlish delight, and delicate quick hands 
arranging the bit of red and green colour against his coat. 
Involuntarily his right hand was raised and seemed to hesitate 
till it rested lightly on her hair, when a warmer colour shone in 
his face. She was the first to speak. 

“You must have had a tiresome journey—alone, too.” 

“The worst part, Violet, is to come, when I leave you.” He 
preferred to call her Violet : it was the privilege of her father’s 
friend ; besides, he had been among the first to make her a 
present when a mere baby. 

“Father, Mr. Pembroke must see the lions on the east 
coast. We must take him to the old castle ruins at Tan- 
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tallon and Dirleton, and see the Bass Rock and North Berwick 
Law, where the customary whale bones are. Oh! but I forgot 
that you care only for art, and you must dislike misshapen 
ruins, old courts, ivy and grass, and the solitary rock and the 
solitary hill.” She spoke in a free, bright manner, with energy, 
and one could easily read the change of emotion on_ her 
expressive face. Brightness and energy are two irresistible 
forces in a young lady’s hands. 

“Oh, yes, I like old castles and high hills and rocks, Violet ; 
you would cause a fellow to like anything.” 

“Thanks. After dinner we shall walk by the downs and 
the shore, and see Tantallon and the Law and the Bass. I 
suppose there are stories of horror about them, but old ruins 
are sad enough to me without. I prefer, before any old ruin, 
a farmstead all in motion when corn is being threshed.” 

“You see we are often sad men; but with you, Violet, 
sadness flees away. We seldom drink of the joy of life. Young 
eyes and a young heart are merry companions.” Then pointing 
to the rapid movements of the swallows in mid-air as they 
whistled and fluttered about the corners of the house, “‘I think 
I’7ll take a hint from the swallows, and always live in sunshine, 
Violet.” 

“Even the swallows can’t live always in sunshine. No more 
can we escape our shadow.” 

“Whoever found a dead swallow except it were shot ? 
Swallows never die. What the sun is to the swallow love is to 
the heart of man. He cannot live happily without it, or love, 
like the sun, flees away and leaves us cold indeed.” Surely this 
was language which a young lady could understand, he thought. 

“T fancy swallows are lower in intelligence than dogs, yet 
by instinct they set their faces in autumn to the sunny south. 
I grant there’s more to admire in them than in father’s dove- 
cotes or crosses, but do you admire only birds or beasts that 
always fly to the sunshine ?” 
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“Swallows are in the same category in which I stand— 
merely visitors—visiting the northern shores to be strong in the 
northern sunshine. If we had always sunshine the swallows 
would never leave us. The fine-feathered birds have a delicious 
passion for glorious weather. But, Violet, you don’t like rain 
and cold and snow? You have not really become accli- 
matized ?” 

“No, you mistake me. But really what interest can it be to 
anyone to know about old dovecotes and village crosses? It 
is work for a musty antiquary. I want father to do something 
worthy of himself, to start his literary history of the Restora- 
tion. Do try and get him to begin it. If I were a man I would 
set my heart on a subject and work tooth and nail at it.” 

“ And I’d be sworn that you would succeed.” 

They had not met for a year, but the father had made them 
acquainted with each other’s ways by frequent letters. They 
were to each other what they had expected. She was pleasant, 
confiding, taking heartfelt delight, and giving as much in 
exchange in talking about her likes and dislikes, her little 
secrets, her books, her friends, her favourite artist, and favourite 
poet. Her talk was so free with a byplay of genuine feeling, 
and so womanly in its exchange of confidence, that he suddenly 
felt the humanizing influence which a woman’s heart sheds over 
the dry details of life. Her inexperienced and child-like thoughts 
and manners electrified him. He had seen no picture that he 
coveted so much as this frank-minded slip of womanhood. No 
picture touched his very heart’s chord as this charming woman 
with large brown eyes, flexible lips, sun-coloured cheeks, and 
soft falling glossy hair. She was the finest work of art he had 
seen. He loved her more than his collection. Beneath her 
quick glances, and with the sweet rhythm of her voice he was 
already making day-dreams. 

On the other hand, to her he was the quickest, the readiest- 
minded man she had met. His experience and his knowledge 
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had a fascination. She thought that the artists painted only in 
order that he might criticize. His life must be very happy among 
his pictures, his books, with no outside disturbing influences. 

The dining-room with the grey paper, the bouquet of flowers 
on the table, the sparkle of the coals in the grate, the quict 
presence of the figures in the paintings in the deep gold frames, 
the glitter of the silver, the blue and white plates, the wide bow 
windows, letting into view the ever-changing afternoon sea, with 
the green islets, and the brown shores of Fife, and then Violet’s 
warm eyes and grey silk dress, and rich geranium stuck care- 
lessly near her rounded throat, were all a very pleasant sight. 
It inspired love and goodwill. It was a beautifully-set picture 
with one centre figure embodying his ideal. His high spirits 
had been succeeded by a growing under-current of certain 
realization of the fond wishes he had set out with from London. 
With her his life-journey would have a happy end. 

“Do you take a walk after dinner?” asked Violet. “ Father 
and I generally walk along the downs and through the town.” 

“T will gladly join you. In town I frequently turn over my 
portfolio then, but in the country one can turn over the pages 
of Nature instead.” 

“Violet is a keen walker,” remarked her father, reclining in a 
deep armchair ; “ but she must not tire you, Kit.” 

The two set out together. They walked alongside without 
talking. Mr. Pembroke was busily congratulating himself. What 
more favourable opportunity could he desire to sound her heart of 
love and marriage than that afforded by a walk along the downs ? 

“Now tell me,” she said, suddenly, with an innocent boldness 
which suggested to him that she reciprocated his feelings, and 
was only waiting to learn more of his life, “ what do you learned 
men do in town. What do you do besides buying prints and 
pictures ?” 

“A man may read up subjects that interest him—get lost, 
in fact. He may write articles, edit an old author, or pen a 
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note on a valuable subject, attend meetings, views, and exhibi- 
tions, and call at studios. Days run away in searching for 
authorities sometimes. A man may spend a lifetime and 
only edit Shakespeare’s Plays, and then fold his arms with 
satisfaction.” 

“Dear me! editing Shakespeare must keep noble thoughts 
and beautiful words always before you. What characters you 
have for daily companions. Theres Rom—I mean Hamlet 
—Othello, and the Richards! ” 

“Well, they say one does not require to have death’s-heads 
always before one to have noble thoughts. It is delightful 
work, but it’s not everything. It is a cave of echoes, and one 
longs to hear the real sounds that play such a part in their 
whispering galleries. It is a whim of mine, a mere whim.” 

“Those who have no whims are commonplace.” 

‘A few books of taste, with neat easy sentences, wile away 
leisure hours ; but they are not everything. They tone one’s 
thoughts, but they cannot make a happy mind. Happiness is 
outside calf-binding and gilt edges. Do you know, I read 
somewhere that to be happy we should think no place so 
agreeable as where we are?” 

“Your life must be happy among your pictures.” She spoke 
as if she had already tasted the pleasure. 

“Ah! Violet, pictures are good enough, but they are not 
everything.” Mr. Pembroke spoke gently, and looked tenderly 
at her. 

“ Now tell me,” she as brightly asked, waving his sentiment 
aside, “is a barrister’s profession a moral one in defending 
scoundrels in jail? Is it a profession fit for a gentleman, do 
you think ?” 

They were on the Downs now. The salt sea-air rushed 
from the turbid sea, with its white waves and its blue-greens 
and inky-browns. Shafts of the afternoon wan sun were shot 
feebly along the calm downs and red-brown sands. The sea 
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had a relentless look, and a fishing-boat with the tanned-brown 
sails lay close to the wind, and was running straight for the 
narrow-mouthed harbour, with her sails tight as the strong wind 
could blow. 

“You puzzle me,” said Mr. Pembroke, after a pause, and, 
turning round in a gust of wind, with his hand on his cap, 
“a barrister need be nothing but a gentleman. He is not a 
judge ; his duty is only to advise from the facts supplied him.” 

“You are very tolerant!” She nearly tumbled over a 
mound, at the bottom of which a red and white cow was 
crazing, and loudly blowing through its nostrils, on the faded 
crass, A mouse-coloured donkey crept unwillingly along where 
the autumn wave-swirls had heaved a ridge of sand. “Now 
tell me, Mr. Pembroke,”’ it was the first time she had addressed 
him by name, “ for I am anxious to know about these things, 
is it wrong to sign a bill?” 

“Certainly not, when one can pay it,” he replied wondering, 
heart-fallen at the question. 

“Ah, yes. But is it wrong then when a man dishonours 
it?” 

“Well, you know, Violet, it is wrong for any man not to 
meet his debts, and this is even worse, after giving his signature, 
his word of honour.” 

They were passing through the town. It consists of two 
short and narrow streets, with whitewashed fronts and red-tiled 
roofs. A farmer’s cart waits neara grocer’s shop, a little pony 
phaeton stands at the post-office, and straight at the street end 
is the town inn, bearing the Dalrymple name—that of the 
Baronet to whom the town and parish almost belong. Beyond 
some tall trees, which every autumn gust strips of the leaves, 
and down at the harbour, where the water laps at the stone 
stairs to the boats, the masts of the fishing-boats and trading 
smacks and cutters rise amidst the housetops like church 
spires to the heavens. To Mr. Pembroke it was a bright, 
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unfamiliar scene. Down past the grass-covered edges of the 
long street, beneath the red tiles of the barrack-like building, 
and on the steps of the high stairs, sat broad-shouldered fish- 
wives, wearing white caps and striped petticoats, baiting fishing 
nets with deft hands. A _ burly coast-guardsman regularly 
paced the square path round the whitewashed station-house 
and black tarred tiles, with telescope beneath his arm. .An 
empty livery carriage, with a leg-weary horse, went wearily 
home to the shore stables next a curing shop. 

Mr. Christopher Pembroke looked often at the agile figure 
at his side. A pleased light shone in his eyes, a quicker light 
than had shone for many years. The scene spoke to him of 
Violet, her frankness, her unexpected speech, her trusting 
manners. His heart desired no more cordial friend, no more 
trustful wife. Ne was about to ask her to confer a great 
favour on him. 

They lingered at a distance from an open door and an open 
window. They looked into a homely kitchen-room, with a 
bed in the corner, a haggard young face resting on the pillow, 
with one hand lying over the coverlet and the other holding 
the brown hand of a woman, who read from a book with 
drooping head. At her feet you see a curly soft head and a 
pair of red dumpy legs and feet kicking on the floor. It isa 
sick house, and doubtless they are husband, wife and child in 
the hushed room. This pathetic interior made them both silent 
for some time. It set their thoughts moving about human 
companionship, its solacement when the heart fails, or in the 
great epochs of our lives. It was a picture of married life, and 
of sharing one's troubles, that ran straight to their hearts. 

They walked along the sea road, along the Downs, climbed 
the hill beyond the Ladies’ Walk, where the old cowherd woman, 
sitting on the slope, knitted diligently at worsted socks, and 
they rested at the round seat tower on the hill-top. There they 
could see the Bass Rock rising like a huge wall amid the grey- 
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blue sea and sky, the gaunt upraised arms of Tantallon ruins, 
the steep rocky coast where sheep fed, and the neighbouring 
farm-steading with grey grain and black bean stacks, red tiled 
cattle courts and granaries and stables, To the west at! their 
feet the town, with its red-tiled roofs and whitewashed walls 
and red stones, lay like a red coloured handkerchief. 

“Theocritus is after all not a romancer. Had he lived in 
Britain he would have described thrashing and churning,” 
remarked Mr. Pembroke, pointing to the farm, by way of 
breaking the silence. 

“ Now, do tell me,” earnestly said Violet, clasping her hands 
as they lay on her lap, “do you think Harry an honourable 
gsentleman ?” Her high spirits were fled, she was terribly in 
earnest, and he saw it with fear. Was his love-idea to be but 
a day-dream? This learned man of leisure displayed no 
excitement when he placidly said— 

“ Harry 2? Honourable gentleman?” And then he naively 
added, ‘“ What conundrum is this, Violet, dear child ?” 

“How stupid of me!” with one of her frank smiles. “To me 
he is nothing else but Harry, and I forget that he is not known 
to every one by his Christian name. Well, you know he is my 
Harry, and I should be so sorry, for father’s sake, if he is not 
honourable. But I feel certain he is. He has always been 
my ideal of a hero since we met when children at Torquay.” 
She spoke gravely, and with an emphasis which ran through 
every syllable. In her excitement she did not look at Mr. 
Pembroke, and so did not observe the sudden blank which 
settled on his face. A great hope went from him. Could it 
be possible that this young Violet was already in love, while 
he, twice her age, had not until now reached that happy fate ? 

“Harry Wyatt, I suppose you refer to?” He paused for 
an answer, and the silence satisfied him. “ He was my ward, 
« manly fellow, and I can answer that he is a gentleman.” 

“What can we girls do when gentlemen don't understand 
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cach other? I am sure there is no serious objection against 
Harry, but father and he have quarrelled. I can’t make any- 
thing out except something about signing bills, and dishonour- 


ing them.” 
He saw that there could be no spontaneous love for him 


from her, that her life already had run in a current quicker 
than his. She was agitated about the future, he was only 
interested in the past. Yet he felt a deeper interest in her 
career; she was the only woman that had ever interested him ; 
and he admired this trustingness of hers in Harry, and her 
wealth of love. A faint smile at this discovery illumined his 
black eyes, as he laid his firm hand upon Violet's burning 
hand, and quietly asked : 

“Do you love each other?” 

As he spoke, the word “love” had for the first time a 
singularly distasteful sound. Her love, the keener life he had 
expected, was another’s. While he spoke he already was dead 
to this influence, and was talking about an episode which had, 
so to speak, occurred years ago. Still she was the centre round 
which his happiness would rotate. His honesty was being 
severely tried, 

“T am deeply attached to him. We love each other dearly.” 
Violet turned her head towards the sea, and seemed to watch 
the white dots of seagulls darting and quivering among the 
roaring breakers. 

Mr. Pembroke’s fancy was now utterly hopeless. His love- 
dream was idle as an empty sail on a windless sea. His high 
spirits went and left not a wreck behind. How very severe is 
the penalty which a man up in years must pay when he enters 
the list of love against the young and strong. It is a penalty 
of last hopes, of life’s last fancy, and leaves him bankrupt of 
love. Harry Wyatt was an honourable man, and he must be 
the same. Now he felt honesty demanded that he should bear 
witness of Harry’s honesty. He had refrained purposcly from 
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doing so to Mr. Harrington earlier in the day. Now that he 
saw the two young hearts beat as one, it was time the truth 
should be told, and by him, It would do him no good to 
refrain any longer from telling the truth. 

“Dear child. Harry is all your father could wish. He is 
a manly fellow, and honour itself. You cannot but be happy, 
very happy.” Violet, at the confident words, turned round and 
looked at him most gladly. ‘For you must know the bills 





your father talks of were never signed by Harry,—they were 
forged by Oswald Waller. He had to flee the country, but 
Harry would say nothing against his reckless old college friend, 
and knew about the bills only after they had been dishonoured, 
when he nobly paid them to save his friend’s name.” 

“You are a dear friend, Mr. Pembroke! Tfow can I thank 
you for such good news? There can be no obstacle now to 
my marriage with Harry—my Harry!” 

She walked in front, on the narrow pavement, in her joyful- 
ness, and hardly noticed his temporary absence at the post- 
office which they passed. Not long after they reached the 
villa, a telegram arrived from Mr. Pembroke’s servant. in 
I.ondon, stating that his publishers wanted to see him at once. 
Ife had to leave by the night express. Why need his visit, 
his pain, be prolonged ?» Another telegram arrived later in the 
afternoon from Harry Wyatt, promising to join him at Mr. 
Ilarrington’s next day. This led to an interview with the two 
ventlemen, when Mr. Pembroke explained that Harry’s signa- 
ture was a forgery, and Mr. Harrington returned to the dining- 
room with a light heart and beaming countenance. 

To Mr, Pembroke she was still the bright ideal, the sweet 
woman he had fondly pictured, though now she was another’s. 
In her he recognized the greatest hostage to fame which a 
happy man might possess. He was calmly resolute. As he 
cravely kissed her, one could be pardoned for thinking there 
was the sacredness of a benediction about his embrace. He 
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carried away with him, as he journeyed back to London, the 
sweet conviction that he had brought together two bright lives, 
though it was given to him in doing so to lose the love his 
heart desired. 

He had not had the courage to speak out, the boldness to 
declare his suit ; but this saved him from the chagrin of others 
knowing his great disappointment. It was not in his calm 
thoughtful nature to display his feelings, nor to yearn for 
sympathy from others for matters affecting the heart. After 
all, it was meet that only a young woman should marry a 
young man. 

So he thought on his return journey to London, the night of 
the same day he arrived, as he leaned his clean cut chin on his 
hand in the railway carriage, while his eyes kept dreamily fixed 
on the receding Forth. “ There’s almost a generation between 
her and me. I am in the autumn, while she is only in the 
spring of life. Their children may amuse me in my old age— 
who knows ?” 

Violet joined her father at the broad bow-window looking 
seawards. Evening was falling, figures were hurrying home- 
wards, the cows had gone to their byres, the wind rose, and the 
sea was roaring. It was going to be a stormy night. 

“Father, what a pity Mr. Pembroke’s publishers won't let 
him enjoy a holiday! He is so learned and so gentle.” 

“Yes, Kit is a grand fellow. His humour is to trouble 
himself about his friends, and they number the sea sands.” 

“What a pity that he has never fallen in love and made 
some fine woman happy! He is handsome, too.” 

“Love? Happy? Why, he is happy. He is in love with 
his studies, his pictures. | He basks in the company of authors 
and artists,” 

‘‘ But he must be very lonely in his chambers.” She spoke 
softly and sadly, thinking of an old maid’s isolated existence. 

“He is never lonely so long as he has his books, which he 
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considers the sweetest and holiest voices of the greatest men, 
or his works of art, which, he says, are the best spirits, the 
noblest ideals of man’s aspirations. You girls think one is 
lonely who is unmarried. No doubt Harry Wyatt is of your 
mind, or will soon be.” 

Violet rose from her seat, then suddenly turned and threw 
her arms round her father, who did not look astonished. She 
laid her warm round head on his breast, and said— 

“Mr. Pembroke is the cause of our happiness. He has 


brought Harry back to me.” 
JAMES PURVES, 
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The Organist : 


A RECORD OF PURITAN PERSECUTION, 


( : AVE the General the decree— 
“Captain, take thy company, 
And smite those Priests, Let none go free. 


Smite them—let them know the death: 
Them that with perfidious breath 
Perjure Christ of Nazareth !” 


Low his head the Captain bent, 
And with prompt obedience went 
With his ready armament. 


Soon, successful in his search, 
Halting at the sacred porch, 
Sounds his summons through the church. 


And for answer comes the swell 
Of the Sacramental bell 
At the Mass’s miracle. 


Once again the mandate’s given :— 
‘Open, ere your doors in-driven 
Warn you of offended Heaven !” 


Silence follows for a spell,— 
Then, again, the silver bell 
Solemnly repeats its knell. 


Wide the doors are flung, and pace 
In the soldiery, each face 
Disdainful of the rite and place. 
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At the altar stands the Priest-- 
Holds aloft the Eucharist ; 
lear is far from him at least! 


Round him kneel the worshippers 
With bowed heads, but no one stirs ; 
Christ is present—that deters. 


Speaks the Captain with a frown ; 
“Guards, advance and cleave him down 
With the sword of Gideon! 


“Tear his tawdry robe away : 
Strangle him—in some way slay ; 
Trample the vile wretch to clay !”’ 


Quick, the Priest, ere aught prevents, 
Consumes the sacred elements, 
And, conquering, unto death consents. 


Fly the others as they can, 
All but the gray Sacristan ;— 
Death in prayer best finds a man. 


Slain are Sacristan and Priest, 
But o’erhead the Organist, 
With undaunted zeal possest, 


Strains the mighty instrument 
Of his art to its full vent, 
Summoning vengeance vehement. 


“Cease thy clamour, Papist slave!” 
Cries the Captain. Louder stave 
Thunders forth the minstrel brave. 


“Seize him, soldiers, drag him thence, 
Let him find the recompense 
Of his lawless insolence!”’ 
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Suddenly subsides the theme 
To a gentleness extreme, 
Mournful now as Requiem. 


And the master’s voice is blent 
Softly with his instrument 
In “Agnus Dei” penitent ; 


While the soldiery repair 
To the Choir, and stair by stair 


Clank their steps like death knells there. 


Ever growing on the ear, 
Gains in force the strain. They hear 
“Dona nobis pacem,” clear. 


Now a silence suddenly— 
Now a voice with valiant cry— 
“God, Thy Minstrel, too, can die!” 


Now a lifeless form they raise 
I'rom the marble floor. Give praise 
To them who nobly crown their days! 


20I 


J. FRANCIs. 
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Behind the Counter. 


T is the fortune, or otherwise, of the great body of society to 
have been born, if not blind, at least with the power to 

shut the eyes against all sights which pain or offend, Seeing 
how much evil there must be, all efforts notwithstanding, in the 
world, the faculty is one which may be wisely cultivated. 
Seeing, on the other hand, how much evil may be conquered in 
the world by giving play to the natural instincts of human 
brotherhood, and by a surely not too difficult obedience to the 
laws of heavenly love, the facility to shut eyes may be a fatally 
cruel one. It is delightful to live in a paradise, even if it be a 
fool’s paradise. Happy fools! Who would not willingly be of 
their number? But, to be that, one has to be blind to the 
hells outside, and to their captive legions of unfallen angels. 
If this is an age of luxury and of that softness for self which 
means hardness for others, it is also an age of self-denial, of 
heroic sacrifice made without any of the glory of martyrdom, 
and of a hardness to self which means tenderness to others— 
tenderness of an intimate yet far-reaching quality peculiar to 
the time. In the midst of all the sentiment which has 
inundated heathen lands with millions of Bibles and with a 
very Babel of religious tongues; in the midst of enthusiasms 
which have freed slaves in distant corners of the globe; and 
amid fervours at the polling booths which returned to parlia- 
ment those who posed as the friends of “oppressed nationalities” 
only that they might betray and trample under foot in Egypt 
the trust reposed in them by English constituencies ; amid these 
sincere or selfish pleadings, one class of sufferers at our own 
doors has been allowed long to go on often in poverty almost 
without precedent, in sicknesses many, and in labours apostolic 
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in their magnitude, but with no nobler aim than to keep together 
the starved body and starved soul of the toilers and to put 
wealth into the pockets of employers. The familiar picture 
which Keats has drawn of the two brothers of Isabella might 
not, without exaggeration, be applied to the shopkeepers of 
England ; yet who, thinking of them in their relations to their 
employés, could not parody for himself with effect those 
stirring lines? We suggest the task to those among our 
readers who are clever at such attempts: 


“With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 

Enriched from ancestral merchandise, 

And for them many a weary hand did swelt 
In torched mines and noisy factories, 

And many once proud-quivered loins did melt, 
In blood from stinging whip ; with hollow eyes 

Many all day in dazzling river stood, 

To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 


‘For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

And went all naked to the hungry shark ; 

For them his ears gushed blood ; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 

Lay full of darts ; for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and dark : 

Half-ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 

That set sharp rocks at work to pinch and peel. 


“Why were they proud? Because their marble founts 

Gushed with more pride than do a wretch’s tears ? 

Why were they proud? Because fair orange mounts 
Were of more soft ascent than lazar stairs? 

Why were they proud? Because red lined accounts 
Were richer than the songs of Grecian years ? 

Why were they proud? Again we ask aloud, 

Why in the name of glory were they proud ?” 


What manner of life the shop employé¢s, and particularly the 
shop-girls of England, lead may be easily ascertained, yet may 
be said to be little known. We shall endeavour to place before 
our readers a true picture of it, without any attempt to heighten 
the effect by exaggerated colouring. To begin with, a glimpse 
of one sphere of female labour may be gained from the following 
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experiences supplied by an assistant at a milliners. She 
writes :— 


“T see that people have been writing to the newspapers a 
good deal about the harm some girls do to their health by 
always studying when they are young, and so injuring them- 
selves and making it likely that their children will be weak and 
delicate. I don’t know much about that, because they are not 
the sort of girls that come to Mdme. Célimene’s: her customers 
do not often look as if they had hurt themselves by studying 
too much. But I have seen a good deal of the over-working 
of young ladies in houses of business; and I thought you 
might like to know something about it. 

‘Of course most of us get married when we are offer ed the 
chance, and sometimes we are not very particular what the 
chance is like ; and I don’t think you can blame us much for 
that when you consider our life. I don’t know how it may be 
in some of the large places where a great number of young 
ladies are employed ; but this is what it is at Mdme. Célimene’s. 
We have to begin work at eight every morning ; and we go on 
till eight at night, without any stopping except for our meals. 
We are supposed to have two hours for these ; but in the season, 
when we are all busy and have more afinns than we can get 
through, we often don’t have as much as an hour for all our 
meals together. Of course that is against the law, as we all 
know, because a printed copy of the Factory Act hangs up on the 
wall of the work-room ; and we can’t very well help seeing it, 
because it is the only ornament there, except some bundles of silk 
and thread and a good many fly-marks. But it does not dous 
much good to know that the law is being broken one day in 
every two. There is nobody to complain to except the 
inspector, and when he comes he generally walks round with 
Mdme. Célimene or the forewoman ; and of course any girl who 
said anything to him when they were by would lose her place 
directly and perhaps never get another. So we think it wiser 
to hold our tongues. If we could let out all we knew, we could 
tell other ways in which the law is broken. Perhaps you would 
not believe it, but it is true all the same, that in many a house 
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of business the girls are kept working till half-past ten and 
eleven o'clock day after day through the best part of the season. 
That may not seem very much, I daresay, when you hear it 
told ; but it is bad enough when you have to do it. Where I 
am there are twenty girls—dressmakers and milliners—all 
sitting round three oblong tables in a room not bigger than an 
ordinary drawing-room, with only one window. You can think 
what the air of that room is like in July when we have all been 
working in it for twelve hours. There we sit all through the 
morning, afternoon, and evening—twenty of us—stitching and 
trimming away, with the sun pouring in on us, and the room 
setting closer and closer till you feel you can hardly bear it 
any longer; and then, when eight o'clock comes and you are 
dying to get out and have a mouthful of fresh air, you are told 
that you will have to stop for an hour longer, or perhaps two 
or three hours. I have seen some of the younger girls put 
their heads down and cry quietly when they heard they could 
not go, and I have felt like crying myself if it was any use. 
Perhaps you won't believe this is the case, because you know it 
is illegal to keep us working more than twelve hours without a 
special order. But I know that it is done sometimes ; and I dare 
say, if anybody was to inquire carefully he would find that it is 
done very often. Now and then it gets found out, and you 
hear of somebody being summoned and fined; but it happens 
lots of times when it is not found out. Of course the girls 
might tell the inspector: but none of us would dare to say 
anything to him, Besides, Mdme. Célimene is a very nice 
lady with very nice manners; and when she says to the 
inspector that it is all right. of course he does not doubt her, 
“But I think the work is too hard for us, even when they 
don't go beyond the proper time. I think twelve hours’ work 
every day except Saturday is too much for most women. Lots 
of the girls are quite young, and some have been brought up in 
the country. They come to be apprenticed looking as fresh 
and healthy as possible ; but after two or three years you would 
be surprised at the change in them. They have lost all their 
freshness and have grown thin and pale ; and I could tell you 
of more than one that has faded away and gone into a decline 
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through being at business too long. You have no idea how 
you feel at the end of the week when you have been sewing 
every minute, as you may say, and only stopping when you are 
asleep. Your head is swimming and your eyes hazy, and you 
can’t sleep properly or enjoy your food. It is no wonder you 
get out of sorts; but of course most of us can’t afford to 
indulge our fancies, and have to go on working whether we 
are quite up to it or not. It is just the two or three hours at 
the end that are the worst. If they ever make a new Factory 
Act, I hope they will make it the law that we are to work only 
nine hours or ten hours, instead of twelve. Women must work 
for their living often enough; but I don’t think they ought to 
be allowed to work so hard that they ruin their health ina 
very few years. Besides, it is harder a great deal than most 
young men’s work, Iam sure. My brother George is a clerk 
in a warchouse in the City, and he begins at nine and comes 
away at six ; and then in summer he goes off to play cricket 
or rides his bicycle. Mother says George looks the picture of 
health, while I am getting thinner and paler every day ; and 
what wonder ?”’ 


What Sir John Lubbock may be able to achieve—and we 
have confidence that it will be much—by efforts to apply the 
provisions of the Factory Acts to shops must, it would seem, 
include a more stringent method of official inspection. That 
female inspectors should be appointed as well as _ male 
inspectors is a proposition which, we hope, will be proposed, 
and receive sanction in Parliament. Any one who wants to be 
convicted on this point ought to turn to the pages of “ Disease 
and Death behind the Counter,” in which Mr. Thomas Sutherst, 
barrister-at-law, gives arguments in favour of such appointments 
which appear to be quite unanswerable. Indeed it is to Mr. 
Sutherst’s pages that every one ought to go who wishes to be 
fully informed on a question deeply affecting the health and 
happiness of tens of thousands of our fellow-creatures. Mr. 
Sutherst is the President of the Shop Hours’ League, and 
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it is refreshing as a sign of the vitality of that League that 
it has chosen a President, not because he happened to be an 
ornamental member of the peerage, but because he was 
a man who had thorough knowledge of all the work in hand, 
and held it near his heart, and was willing to sacrifice in its 
behalf, not merely a bored half-hour to attend an annual 
meeting, but the long toil and the deep sympathy of a life. 

Mr. Sutherst has gathered together a variety of evidence, 
which is monotonous in its conclusive consistency, and from 
which a selection may be made at random which will be repre- 
sentative of the whole. Those who expect sensationalism in 
these records, and who refuse to unloose their sympathies 
except in the presence of “battle and murder and sudden 
death,’ and in face of melodramatic tragedies will find them- 
selves unmoved by the records we have in hand. But those 
who know what the misery of a long monotony of even slight 
over-pressure means, who can calculate what must be the effect 
of an accumulation of minor burdens, these will not remain 
unmoved by the story which is related by the lips of those who 
are most nearly concerned. 

A manager in a large establishment says that— 


“He is forty years of age; he has had twenty-six years’ 
experience of shop life. He is afraid he will not be able to 
stand it much longer. Has been in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, but chiefly in London. Never worked less than 
cighty hours per week, but more frequently ninety hours per 
week. He now has charge of a great many male and female 
assistants, and has been all his life in establishments where the 
two sexes have been employed. The effects of the long hours 
and inadequate time for meals have been ruinous to his own 
health, and he feels at forty that his health is broken, and he 
is in fact an old young man. Directly business is over he is 
absolutely good for nothing, and on Sunday he feels only fit 
for bed most part of the day. He was no exception in this 
respect. There were very few old meninshops. The majority 
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of persons of both sexes were, he should say, considerably under 
twenty-one years of age. Large numbers were below sixteen. 
All had to work the long hours, and all alike felt their effects, 
but of course the female assistants suffered more than the young 
men. It was quite a treat in some of the establishments he 
has been in to get to bed before 2 on a Sunday morning, and 
now in his district long lines of shops were open and doing 
business at 12 on a Saturday night. During the week the 
hours were as a rule from 7.30 A.M. to 9.30 and 10 P.M. Out 
of eighty or ninety hours’ toil, should say that not more than 
six hours were allowed for meals and absence from work during 
the six days. Twenty minutes is the average time allowed for 
meals, and then back to the shop. He often pitied the young 
folks as he walked up and down and saw their pale tired faces. 
IIe has gone through shop life in all its phases. He has seen 
hundreds break down, and they were breaking down every day 
before his eyes. No fresh air, no exercise, no sunshine, hurried 
meals, no time to read or do anything, What could be done 
after 10 o'clock at night?) What can you expect? The young 
men, parched with the heated air and dust, and weary with 
standing, too often drown their fatigue and despondency with 
drink. The girls frequently think that anything in the world 
is preferable to the grinding toil of the shop. It is simply from 
bed to work and work to bed the year round.” 


Another typical case is that of 


“A manager who has been informed by his doctor that he 
only has one lung left, and must relinquish the trade if he 
wishes to live. The doctor ascribes the long hours and physical 
inconvenience as the cause. He cannot take up with anything 
clse or leave, because he is a married man, with a large family, 
yet reasonable hours and a weekly half-holiday might save him. 
At the shop where he works they are obliged to have gas in 
the day. The cciling is so low that an ordinary man is able 
to touch it with his hands, yet there are fifteen young men 
employed in such a place filled as it must be with heated and 
impure air. During the last two years several young men have 
left that single establishment through ill-health, and two of them 
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to his own knowledge have died. His wife’s sister has been in 
the trade, and symptoms of consumption have been brought 
on through the long hours and standing. If the hours were 
less (he adds) the morality and physique of all assistants 
would be much higher.” 


If the managers speak thus, the “hands” whom they manage 
may be supposed to give a no less emphatic testimony. A 
boot-salesman, aged 23, writes :— 


“T have no holidays. If I had only twelve hours a day I 
should be able to do what I should like—attend lectures and 
other meetings. If I had a half-holiday, life would be worth 
living. I should feel that I was a true-born Briton. No one 
knows what tiring work it is but those who go through it.” 


Robert H., aged 21, writes :— 


“T have been in the drapery trade since I was fourteen years 
of age. My hours are now from 7 A.M. to 9 P.M.; Saturdays, 
11 P.M. I now have daily severe headaches, inflamed and 
sometimes blistered feet, and feel a heavy languor and dulness. 
On Saturdays especially every other feeling is merged in the 
desire to crawl upstairs. On Sunday morning I feel more 
inclined to rest than go to religious worship. There are in this 
establishment twenty-five, all under twenty years of age. I 
have seen many young girls and boys come from the country 
with the bloom of health on their cheeks, but the atmosphere 
of the shop has soon accomplished a bleaching process. Of 
course the employers don’t like the young persons to die under 
their care, so they send them away or back to the country as 
soon as they begin to suffer and are unable to work. I have 
given our nominal time of closing, but like thousands more we 
are more often than not kept in the shop thirty or forty minutes 
after the shutters are up to clear away.” 


William H., aged 22, grocer’s assistant at Lavender Hill,. 
Writes :— 


iT) e ° 
Have been in three places since I was fifteen years of age. 


My hours have been, and are, from 7.30 AM. to 9.30 P.M; 
VOL. Hl. Q 
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Fridays, 10 P.M.; Saturdays, 12 P.M. At the end of the day 
my feet burn and my limbs ache. On Saturday it is something 
cruel. There are five of us on the premises—three under 
twenty years of age. We have no holidays. I have known 
one death through the long hours, and many a one I have 
known broken down and be obliged to leave. It’s very hard to 
have one’s health ruined at the very beginning of life, and then 
having to go through the world with half a constitution.” 


If the strength of manhood is thus sapped by long hours, 
bolted meals, vitiated air, and general monotony and greyness 
of life, what shall be said of their effect upon the far more 
fragile constitutions of girls and women? An attempt was 
made some time ago to obtain seats for female assistants in 
shops, but the scheme turned out to be an impractical one. 
There would, however, as Mr. Sutherst points out, be little or 
no need for seats behind the counter if a reasonable space of 
rest were allowed at dinner-time in the middle of the day, and 
if there was cessation after, on an average, say nine or ten hours 
of labour each day. “It is,” he says, in words which must be 


repeated over and over again — 


“The wasting unbearable standing, the inadequate time for 
meals, and the vitiated atmosphere that do the mischief, causing 
a sense of dulness and monotony, without the gleam of a hope 
of relief before a very late hour. Is it surprising they are 
unfit to do anything except go to bed exhausted in body and 
depressed in mind, when their only prospect is to be subjected 
on the morrow to the same wearying, pitiless round? The 
majority of female assistants have, I take it, been well and care- 
fully trained under the supervision of respectable parents, and 
large numbers of both sexes rush to towns, fresh from the 
country, with sound constitutions, and full of health and vigour, 
but the long standing and the vitiated air soon do their fatal 
work. The rosy cheeks and round full face speedily become 
pale and emaciated. The features sharpen, and the complexion 
assumes a yellow, unhealthy tinge. The eyes part with their 
lustre, and show the ominous sinking and darkness, The 
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expression loses its sparkling vivacity and becomes stolid and 
sad. The legs swell, the back aches, and innumerable internal 
complaints supervene. Dyspepsia shows itself, the mind and 
nerves become shaken. The bronchial tubes become clogged, 
and the blood is speedily poisoned from the continual breathing 
of air charged with dust and impurity. A slight cough follows, 
which in numberless cases produces consumption, and in fact 
the whole system—mind and body —begins to wither and decay, 
evolving different forms of infirmity and disease, until the poor 
victim of this vicious system either drops into a premature 
grave or passes the remainder of life in bodily suffering—a 
burden to herself, and—as compared with her former state—a 
wreck of humanity. This is no high colouring. Thousands of 
virls and young women (and men too) may be found in London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns, 
ready to prove, by their own sufferings and impaired con- 
stitutions, that what I state is rather within than beyond the 
mark.” 

But we will let some of the shop-girls speak for themselves. 


Kate M., agel 18, draper’s assistant, has been in business four 
years, at Deptford, Blackheath, and at Southwark Park Road:— 


“ At the two former places (she tells us) we began at $ A.M., 
and were supposed to close at g P.M. and on Saturdays at 
11 P.M. but in reality it was half-an-hour or three-quarters after 
that before we got out of the shop, although the shutters were 
up. At Southwark Park Road we begin at 8.30 A.M. and do 
not leave until 10 P.M. On Fridays 10.30 P.M., and on Satur- 
days 12 and 12.30 P.M. No particular times are allowed for 
meals ; when eating ceases, business must be immediately 
resumed. I was quite well when I went into business, but 
after being behind the counter six months, I began to feel the 
effects of the standing ; have been constantly unwell since, and 
am now not at all well. The long standing causes the most 
painful feelings in the feet, legs, and back, and, for the want of 
fresh air and outdoor exercise, an almost constant headache. 
Towards the end of the day the whole body aches, and a 
wretched low-spiritedness accompanies it. I have heard almost 
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all my fellow-assistants complain of the pains I have described 
as feeling myself. I am suffering from weak action of the 
heart, and often have fainting fits, especially in mild weather, 
when the shop is stuffy and no air about. After being in the 
drapery for six months I lost my father, and soon after was ill 
myself, and was unable to go to business for some time. I was 
only too pleased when well to resume my work. My salary is 
very small, and out of it I have to pay away about a third for 
medicine, and to help to support my mother who is ailing. 
With what is left I have to clothe myself; so, as to making 
any provision for the future, it is out of the question. The 
doctors all say one thing, and that is—the cause of my health 
being so poor is for want of more rest and fresh air. My case 
is only one of thousands much worse.” 


P. W., draper’s assistant, aged 23, has been in Kingsland, 
Mile End, and Holloway since she was sixteen :-— 


“ Average hours (she says) are from 8.30 A.M. to 9.30 and 
10 P.M.,and on Saturday 11.30 to 12 P.M. Time for meals about 
twenty minutes each. Iwas in good health when I went into 
business, but my health has failed me several times, and I have 
been so ill that I have had to leave two or three situations. I 
am now under the doctor. I believe that I should be very 
strong if I had not so many hours to stand; and the gas that is 
obliged to be used so much is very injurious, and, I believe, 
poisonous. I am so tired out on a Saturday that I throw 
myself on to the bed, almost unable to undress myself, as I feel 
in a fainting condition. I have often fainted after leaving 
business, and several times fallen down behind the counter 
from weakness and faintness. I have known many young 
ladies sink under the long hours; and be obliged to go to their 
homes or friends at once, for we are supposed never to get 
weary or ill. I consider ten hours is quite long enough to 
stand behind the counter; but, of course, if we only had to 
work twelve, and had a half-holiday regularly, we should not 
have so much to complain of.” 


This does not seem an extravagant desire for freedom, nor 
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are the suggestions made by others any less reasonable and 


modest, 
Nellie G., for instance, who is twenty, and who works in 


Oxford Street, says : 


“T was in good health when I went into business four years 
ago, but now I am weak and almost worn-out. I have during 
my short experience known three deaths through consump- 
tion brought on by the overwork and constant standing. I 
should be satisfied with twelve hours a day and a weekly half- 


holiday.” 
A forewoman bears the same testimony as that of the girls, 


She says that— 
“She has been occupied in shops from thirteen years 


of age. Worked in Pimlico, Chelsea, and Whitechapel, 
and now in the City, where there are 200 assistants, chiefly 
girls, The hours worked have seldom been less than fourteen 
on five days of the week and sixteen on a Saturday. The 
physical suffering and inconvenience could only be told to a 
doctor. Has known several deaths and many constitutions 
completely broken down through the long hours and standing. 
Frequently ill herself, and now undergoing medical treatment. 
Although comparatively young, feels that her constitution has 
been undermined. About two-thirds of the females employed 
in shops are below the age of nineteen or twenty, a very 
large number being under sixteen. Having had fifteen years’ 
experience, can say that the object in employing so many very 
young girls is because their labour is so cheap. As soon as 
they get older and either want more money or their health 
begins to go, they are discharged, younger ones are moved up, 
and still younger ones are brought into the trade. Most of 
the girls seem to be healthy and strong when they first come, 
but a year or two in the shop takes the colour out of their 
cheeks. Been in shops where the assistants have been 
released at five o'clock once a week, but it only lasted a short 
time. The half-holiday has always broken down. Felt a 
great benefit from it. Assistants only have as a rule from 
fifty to sixty minutes allowed for three meals and rest all the 
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day. Regular mealtimes and a few hours once a week would 
be a great blessing to all. Girls might endure the work very 
well if they had only to work eleven or twelve hours a day, 
with an hour and a-half out of it for meais and rest, and, of 
course, a weekly half-holiday. The pain and suffering caused 
by the long standing cannot be understood but by those who 
have experienced it. Should never think of going into a shop 
if she had to begin again. Would rather be a servant in a good 
family ; always going to the doctor herself, has paid two 
doctors’ bills within nine months ; knew a young friend, who 
died three weeks ago. She was only at the trade three years 
and a-half; she entered the trade at fourteen and died at 
seventeen and a-half. She was in perfect health when she 
came up from the country—in fact, every one said a lease of 
her life might have been taken, but the long hours, the 
standing, and the unhealthy surroundings kiiled her. The 
doctor said so. She was in an establishment at Chelsea, 
where the girls slept ten in a room. She used to say, ‘Life 
is such a drive. I couldn’t understand at first why you 
complained, but I feel it now.’ Also knew of another 
female assistant who died recently—killed by the long. 
hours in two years. Girls are often crowded into small, 
badly ventilated sleeping-rooms. No one would believe it but 
those who had experienced it. The girls are poor, and must 
either starve or face death and disease behind the counter. 
They are willing and eager to work to any reasonable extent,: 
but the standing such long hours is beyond all reason.” 


This is testimony representative of that which hundreds: 
upon hundreds of assistants have offered, and which thousands 
upon thousands are ready to offer. Out of the commiseration 
arising from the knowledge of so much hardship came the 
Early Closing Movement. We do not wish to say a word 
against the individual shopkeeper except in so far as he is an 
obstructionist in the way of measures which all ought to be 
willing to adopt. For one shopkeeper to separate himself 
from others by making reforms in his own single establish- 
ment would only too probably be to court ruin. The world 
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gains much by competitions, but competitions have their 
miserable and wicked sides. The keen competition among 
shopkeepers makes it necessary that all or none should adopt 
habits of early closing, and a uniform period of repose at meals. 
A large body of shopkeepers were willing and anxious to be 
humane in the matter; but when they closed others kept down 
their shutters and ruined the whole scheme. If this uniformity 
of considerateness can be obtained only by law, then the law 
should make haste to interfere. That it will not long delay, 
we have every hope; and in the hands of Mr. Sutherst outside, 
and of Sir John Lubbock inside, Parliament, the cause is 
certain to be a conquering one. 

Already it has other friends than these. Statesmen like 
Lord John Manners, whose whole life has been spent in 
benefiting those who have been fated to toil for bare subsistence, 
are among the list of its friends. Lord Randolph Churchill, to 
whom the traditions of “ Young England” have descended, is 
the Vice-President of the Association. Sir George Elliot, 
Bart. who knows himself what it is to toil at a tender age 
down in the dark bowels of the earth, is among those who 
have declared sympathy with the aims of the League ; so is Sir 
Henry Bessemer, the mighty man of steel; so is Lady John 
Manners, a statesman’s model wife ; so are many of the great 
London employers of labour in shop and factory ; and so are 
many prelates, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
that other prelate whose name is never absent from lists which 
represent sympathy with the poor and the overpressed, and 
whose eloquent lips have been opened on behalf of this especial 
benevolence. ‘I am perfectly convinced,” said Cardinal Man- 
ning at a meeting of the Shop Hours’ League-—and with his 
words of wisdom we shali close— 

“that what we aim at will never be accomplished without 


the intervention of the legislature. I am moreover convinced 
that there will be found two classes arguing against us with 
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great plausibility—the political economists, and the hardly 
sincere body of objectors who say we do not want legisla- 
tion, but persuasion, to accomplish the purposes of the League. 
As far as I can see, to go to the Legislature is the wise and 
proper thing to do. I expect that for some time we shall be 
scouted and routed; but that must not discourage us. The 
political economists tell us that, in matters of labour and 
capital and trade, of time consumed, and so on, there must be 
freedom of contract, and that legislation must not interfere 
in such matters. Nowadays we are told that to interfere 
herein is but the first effort of Socialism, and men are 
loud in declaring that we are coming to Communism, and 
what not. Now, I disbelieve in the hobgoblins that have been in 
the past, as now, set before the people solely to terrify. I am 
old enough to have a good many memories. One of the first 
speeches I ever made in my life was for free-trade in wool, and 
I never abandoned the principles of political economy then laid 
down—principles which to me seem to be those of common-sense. 
I nevertheless look with much anxiety at the changes that are 
going on in our country. There was atime when the master and 
the man lived on the estate, and differently from what they do 
now. There wasatime when patriarchal care, feeling of human 
sympathy, of human happiness, and of human service prevailed. 
But, nowadays, there has grown up a new world—a world of 
money, of commerce, of manufacture, and a relationship between 
master and man that, unlike that of the time past, is not one 
of sympathy or benevolence, or patriarchal care, but a relation- 
ship of so many shillings per week, paid on the Friday or 
Saturday. It will be well, indeed, if the relationship of con- 
fidence, affection, benevolence, and service can be restored.” 


JOUN OLDCASTLE, 
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Ruskin, the great Art Critic, says :— 
“They are wonderfully and singularly 
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present day, and I do not see it can ever do 
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The object of .the Society is to bring before all concerned in Education the great 


mischief that is being done by cheap bad literature, both to the faith and morals of 


our people. a 

But the evil consequences of unrestrained and indiscriminate reading cannot be 
checked effectually unless the taste is formed and the conscience educated through an 
intelligent knowledge of ood literature. 

The Office of this Society is therefore to assist all who are concerned in the welfare 
of the poor, and still more the education of the young, by supplying information 
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Subscriptions are urgently needed for defraying the first expenses 

of the Depository, for printing the Classified Lists, as well as for 
enabling the Society to make Grants of Books to various Institutions, 
such as Workhouses and Hospitals, and to Poor Missions, from which 
several applications have been received. 
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